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--ein All That Is Good, lowa Affords the Best... 


Roval Union Mutual Liié Insurance 60. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President. SIDNEY A. FOSTER, Secretary. 





Net Value of All Policies in this Company Deposited 
in Securities with the State of Iowa. 


THE IOWA POLICY—NEW. Truly non-forfeitable. Free from all technicalities. Sim- 
plicity personified. Sound as Iowa farm mortgages, where loans do not exceed one-half 
the value of the real estate exclusive of improvements. The policy-holder master of 
his own money without forfeiture, or excessive surrender charges. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Board, Tuition and Midland Chautauqua 


Free Flocution | ee 


town. Classes under Prof. Ott, popular lec- 


2% AND.* 8% | turer and author. 


Particulars and Registration, 25c. 


|| ED AMHERST OTT, DEAN DRAKE UNI- 
au auqua. | VERSITY COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND ENGLISH, 


Des Mornes, Iowa, 
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Economy 


avoids all waste and extravagance, and 
applies money to the best advantage. 
— Webster. 


Baking 
Powder 


Is absolutely pure at half the price 
of any other high grade baking pow- 
der. Ask your grocer. 


TONE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS, 





The Stallman 
Dresser Trunk 


is a portable dressing-case, with drawers instead of 
trays; the bottom is as accessible as the top. Costs 
no more than box trunk. Shipped C.O.D. with 
privilege to examine. 2-cent stamp for illustrated 
catalcgue. F. A. STALLMAN, 
No, 25 W, Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
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TREATMENT . 
rOWITMs ® 


LADY TAKI 


The OXYDONOR 


Oxydonor “ Victory” Drugless Healing 


GAIN our attention is called to the marvelous work of man, and to another of 
the wonderful scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century, and this the 


most amazing and wonderful of modern times—Drugless Healing by Diaduction. The 
time is at hand when it is as easy to get well as it is to get sick, from the most for- 
midable forms of disease, and often in less time than is required to get a doctor. 

So wonderful are the workings of this marvelous invention that it is not necessary 
to know the name or nature of the disease—just are you sick? It causes the human 
body to attract oxygen from the air, which proves self-sufficient to drive out disease 
at the very door it entered, and is simply endowed with all the living principles of 
animated nature, and causes our organism to become its own panacea, as evidently 
intended by our All-Wise Creator. (See May MIDLAND for description of Oxy donor.) 





THE GREATEST BOON 
TO WOMEN! 


It is of greater value to woman than 
anything she ever possessed or dreamed 
of. To cure her ills, caused by weak- 
ness, irregularity, etc., it is only neces- 
sary to increase the vital forces; thus 
every opposing obstacle to health and 
strength is removed. 

SEATTLE, Wash., Oct. 21, 1897. 


This is to certify that the Oxydonor cured * 


me of a complication of diseases, when the 
doctor said nothing but an operation would 
cure. I would not part with mine for any sum 
unless I could get another. 

s. L. R. TATRO, 


MR 
Oor. Third ive. and Union St. 
It has cured me of kidney disease and weak- 
ness arising from change of life, and has made 


me a perfectly well woman. 
. M. Howe, 


RS 
1110 Maxwell Ave., ‘Spokane, Wash. 





READ WHAT OTHERS 
SAY ABOUT IT. 


Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette, March 17, 
1898: There can be no question of the work be- 
ing done by the apn ol in this city for the 
restoration of health and saving of lives. The 
wonderful instrument has become the topic of 
conversation. A Gazette reporter found man 
witnesses to bear testimony to the great wor 
of the health restorer. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa, Feb. 25, 1898. 

The Oxydonor performed almost miracles in 
my case. I found gir as it was represented. 

Mrs. F. C. BARBER. 712 Second Ave. 





The instruments are offered and sold 
to the general public, and our pamphlet 
giving full information will be given for 
the asking, or by mail for stamp. Call 
or write; it will cost you nothing to learn 
about this wonderful life-saving instru- 
ment. 


G. WALTER FILLOON, GENERAL DEALER, 


SUITE 546 GOOD BLOCK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Harvest Time 
for Agents. 


Make money selling 


Weis Patent 
Magazine 
Binders 


and novelties. Write for terms, etc. 
Binder to hold six copies of Munsey, 
Century, Harper, etc., sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50c. Full cloth, lettered in 


gold. 
No More 
Sticky Mucilage Bottles 


Use Weis Brush Mucilage Tube. At 
stationers, 10c; by mail, 12c. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO., 


4 Jackson St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 





You Should Insure 
Your Dwelling 
Property 


IN THE... 


Town Mutual 
Fire Insurance Ass'n 


Ist. Because it is a co-operative association, 
_ 2d. Co-operative insuraace is reliable because it 
is for protection only, and its security lies in the 
combined wealth of its members. 

3d. It furnishes insurance at actual cost. 

4th. We write only town and city residence 
pee which is not in hazardous districts, keep- 
ing 125 feet from business property. 

Sth. Our risks are limited so as to prevent a large 
loss in one fire. 

6 Weare not operating for profit to a few men 
but savings to all. 

Here is the result of the first five years, which is a 
remarkable record. Whole cost of $2,000 insurance 
for 5 years 1893 to 1898: 


$2,000 (detached) total cost for 5 yrs....-.-...-- $ 8.00 
$2,000 (30 feet exposure) total cost for 5 yrs..--- 9-50 
$2,000 (20 feet exposure) total cost for 5 yrs..... 11.50 
$2,000 (10 feet exposure) total cost for 5 yrs. ..-- 12.50 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Town Mutual Fire Ins. Ass’n, 


C. E. HARSH, Sec’y, DES MOINES, IA. 





Buena Park 
English, French and 


Classical Summer 


School.... 


For teachers and backward high 
school and grammar school pupils. 
Particular attention paid to litera- 
ture, composition, mathematics and 
languages. 

Refer by permission to Mr. John 
Vance Cheney, Librarian Newberry 
Library, Chicago, and to Mr. John- 
son Brigham, Librarian State Li- 
brary, Des Moines. 


31 Buena Terrace, Buena Park, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MRS. MARY J. REID, Principal. 








Juveniles 


Perfect Construction, Graceful, with Crawford 
Excellence Throughout. 


$20, $25, $30. 


Crawford 


HANDSOME 
CATALOGUE 


FREE FREE 


CRAWFORD MFG, CO,, Hagerstown, Md, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis 





Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Clean, Cool, 
Comfortable Cooking 


Drudgery of housework turned to pleasure 
by the use of 


"Monarch 


New Method 


VaporStoves 


No greasy oil, no smoking, no waiting. Ask 
2 a dealer and insist upon seeing the Monarch 
» before you buy. It has features that you 
should know about—or write us for facts. 


THE MONARCH STOVE & MFG. CO., Mansfield, O. 


Sold wr L. H. KURTZ, 308 Wainnt St., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest awards Paris 
me Oe cutive, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 





















c.C.CROSS. J.P. EISENTRAUT. H.C. OROSS. 


ONLY THE BEST IOWA ARCHITECTURAL CO. 
LIFE INSURANCE 








Makes a 
.++.IS GOOD ENOUGH. Specialty 
Those who search carefully for the of — 


Brst will find the 


Equitable Life of Iowa... CHURGH and RESIDENGE WORK 


HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES, 





SEND FOR SKETOHES AND CATALOGUES. 





AGENTS WANTED in Unoccupied Territory. 901 Walnut St., Third Floor. DES MOINES, IA. 





If you are interested in the subject you con secure 

| full information free by addressing J. F. OLSEN, 

Agent, Land and Industrial Department, Southern 

§ Railway, 80 Adams Street, Chicago; or M. V. 
RICHARDS, Washington, D. C. 


—>-+ TAKE THE -4+-<—— 


Des Moines, Northern & Western R. R. 


AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 





IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


This road forms the Short Line to All Points West, North and East. Ample train service, modern 
equipments and obliging employes make it an object to use the D. M., N. & W. R. k. 
when you travel. For time tables, rates, or any other information, 
call on or address 


J. N. TITTEMORE, General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF COOPER’S NOVELS. 


By JEANNETTE NICHOLS PHILLIPS. 


“Whence these legends and traditions. 
With the odors of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers?” 


FTER the perusal of a few volumes 
of J. Fenimore Cooper one turns 
to a map of the central eastern counties 
of New York to find it strewn with 
‘‘Patent’’ and ‘‘Purchase”’ and ‘‘Grant’”’ 
and ‘‘ Tract,’’ and dotted with names — 
Indian, Dutch and English — which 
have become classic through Cooper’s 
works, while ‘ Hall,’’ ‘‘ Manor,” and 
‘* Mansion ”’ still cling to ancient family 
seats bearing ante-Revolutionary dates 
and occupied by descendants of the 
original patentees, not a few of whose 
names grace the nation’s records. 
Then comes the impulse to follow 
paths opened up by Cooper’s heroes, to 
look.on scenes where history as well as 
romance was made. 


‘‘Last of the Mohicans’’ covers 
ground rich in historic interest. The 
site of Fort Edward is easily found 
below the village of that name, and we 
fall in with the trail at Glens Falls. 
Here are the rugged bluffs of the Hud- 
son, a hundred feet high, with their 
overhanging shrubbery and the water 
rushing down as on the night when 
Cora and Alice and the party of escort 
stemmed its current. Here is realiy 
the table-rock dividing the stream, and 
beneath it the crack magnified by 
Cooper into a place of refuge for seven, 
and through which, in truth, a man 
may hardly walk. Just opposite, there 
clings an ancient gnarled tree, pointed 
out as the identical one into which 
Cooper put the fierce Iroquois who 
tried his sharpshooting upon the be- 
leaguered party, and from which he 


(The entire contents of this number copyrighted by Johnson Brigham, 1898, 
All rights reserved.] 
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fell into the channel still seething be- 


low. -Above this point, the waters of. 


the upper Hudson whirl and tumble 
over the soft limestone ledge, justify- 
ing Hawkeye’s ‘‘untutored descrip- 
tion.’’ But he speaks with the tongue 
of a prophet when he calls the place 
‘*Glenn’s,”’ for it was known as Wing’s 
Falls till full thirty years after his 
exploits in the vicinity. 

The highway between this village 
and Lake George is almost identical 
with the trail followed by the scout 
and his party. It crosses ground over 
which surged so hotly the struggle for 
possession between French and English, 
between English and colonists. It passes 
the spot where Colonel Williams fell, 
now marked by a monument, and the 
spot where King Hendrick was slain. 
It runs close beside a small stagnant 
pool, Bloody Pond, whose gruesome 
story Hawkeye tells. The general de- 
scription of the valley and mountains 
and plain, of the first view of the ‘‘ Holy 
Lake’’ conveyed in the progress of the 
story bring even to-day a vivid sense of 
familiarity to the tourist exploring the 
same route for the first time. Theruins 
of Fort George, but faintly traced, are 





On the 


in the woods near the lake. 
site of Fort William Henry, where 
Colonel Munro so proudly capitulated, 
stands a magnificent hotel, namesake 
of the fort, commanding the entranc- 
ing vistas of the Horicon. 

Cooper’s geography is faulty when he 
makes ‘‘ The Pathfinder’s’’ party leave 
the Mohawk at old Fort Stanwix, ‘‘ now 
Utica.” ‘*‘ Utica’’ should read ‘‘ Rome,”’ 
as the latter place is the site of the 
ancient fort as well as the more practi- 
cable point of leaving the Mohawk for 
the portage across to the Oswego. The 
trail of ‘‘ The Pathfinder ’’ through the 
forest was long ago obliterated by agri- 
culture and commerce. The Oswego 
dashes over the rocks and tumbles 
down the gorge as on the night of the 
Mingo’s attack on Mabel Dunham’s 
party, and, though no special tradition 
clings to rock or stump, one sees where 
the ambush and escape must have been. 

The soil of Westchester county, 
scene of ‘‘ The Spy,” was sanctified by 
the blood of our forefathers, and one 
finds many a point of interest. But, at- 
tempting to trace the paths so well 
known to the ‘‘Spy,’’ one finds himself 
in much the same predicament as were 


GRAVE OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
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MOHIGAN OR FIVE MILE POINT, OTSEGO LAKE. 


that hero’s frequent pursuers,—utterly 
baffled as to his trail. Taking position 
on some height one may see that the 
general conformation of the country 
gave local color to the tale, but that is 
all. 

The ‘‘ Littlepage manuscripts,” after 
leading one on a chase from the island 
of Manhattan up the Hudson to Sandy 
Hill, near Glens Falls, launches him off 
into space for Mooseridge and Ravens- 
nest. While diligently prospecting for 
these places we read that the namesare 
fictitious, but ‘‘near enough.’ The 
conclusion is that the patents covering 
these estates should, at least in ‘‘ Red- 
skins,’’ be located not in Washington 
but in Delaware county, where Jay 
Gould’s father at his own threshold met 
and defied the ‘‘Injins’”’ in days of 
anti-rent agitation, for the scrimmage 
with the anti-renters disguised as In- 
dians in the story bears a strong resem- 
blance to the famous battle of Shacks- 
ville in the county of Delaware. 

In Otsego county, whose length and 
breadth Cooper knew and loved so well, 
the trail has been trodden into a well- 
beaten path. Though there are now 
more hop yards than sugar bushes, more 


‘lovely females’ to be met on bicycles 
than on horseback, there are still within 
its borders springs,—sources of winding 
streams, all tributary to the lordly Sus- 
quehanna,—boulders and rounded 
knolls, steep hillsides, sparkling lakes 
and dense forests enough to lend reality 


to all the tragic sc 2nes and heroic esca- 


pades Cooper ever depicted. Often on 
rounding a lonely wooded hill one looks 
for traces of Indian carnage and feels 
his blood run eold in anticipation of a 
savage war whoop, or, as a placid lake 
bursts to view, looks for the light canoe 
skimming its surface. 

In Otsego county are located ‘‘ Deer- 
slayer,” ‘‘ Wyandétte,” ‘‘The Pio- 
neers,’’ and in greater part, ‘‘ Home as 
Found.” 

‘*Deerslayer’’ ranks first historic- 
ally; and ‘‘as for the scenes of this tale, 
it is intended and believed to be a close 
description of Otsego (lake) prior to the 
year 1760, when the first rude settle- 
ment was commenced on its banks.” 
At the foot of the lake, lifting its gray 


‘surface to the sun and washed by the 


lapping waters of the ‘‘ Glimmerg]lass,”’ 
is the rendezvous of Deerslayer and 
Chingachgook, the Otsego Rock, ‘‘its 
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height ‘scarcely equaling six feet, and 
its shape not unlike that of a beehive 
or a haycock,”’ ‘‘a seat that had held 
many a forest chieftain during the long 
succession of ages.’’ Near its base, 
now as when Deer- 
slayer discovered it, 
a century and a half 
ago, there ‘‘ glances 
out of the lake in a 
swift current beneath 
a high arched trac- 
ery of branches” a 
stream named by the 
red man’s imitative 
tongue, Susquehan- 
na. To the west is 
the veritable curved 
bay, the Rat’s Cove 
of romance, where 
Hutter and Harry 
Hurry setouton their 
perilous scalp-hunt- 
ing expedition. Far- 
ther up is Three Mile 
Point, less wooded 
now than then, but 
with its abrupt little 
bluff and knolls pre- 
serving a very recog- 
nizable identity with 
the spot where the 
faithful Hetty Hutter 
landed, bent on the 
rescue of her father 
and friend. Here is 
the same brook that 
went gurgling by the 
Huron camp where 
Wah-ta-Wah lan- 
guished a captive, 
while at one’s feet 
bubbles up the lim- 
pid spring beside 
which the gallant 
Chingachgook found 
his dusky sweetheart. ; 
Next comes Five Mile Point,now as then 
‘less crowded_with trees,” ‘‘the open 
space bearing some resemblance to a 
densely wooded lawn.”’ This is the site 
of the Huron encampment when Deer- 





FIGURE OF LEATHERSTOCKING ON TOP 
OF COOPER MONUMENT. 


slayer was sent to the castle on parole. 
Back of it, ‘‘neither very high nor very 
steep,’’ is the acclivity over whose crest 
he sped in the race for life. So real- 
istic is the portrayal that one feels 
it rather the fault of 
time and the ele- 
ments than of fiction, 
that there are not 
bones and weapons 
scattered about in 
witness of those days. 

Stil farther north 
is the little headland 
where Deerslayer 
tirst saw the forest- 
rimmed lake ‘so 
placid and limpid”’ 
in its ‘‘solemn soli- 
tude and sweet re- 
pose.’’ Opposite this, 
marked by waving 
rushes and a yellow 
hue in the water is 
the shoal where Hut- 
ter’s castle defied the 
enemy. 

From the head of 
the lake the view 
stretches off through 
the gap in “‘the long, 
broken, ridgy hills 
that fell away toward 
the Mohawk ”’ where 
traces of an old Indi- 
an trail come wind- 
ing up from Fort 
Plain, and where a 
**Continental road ”’ 
leads down from the 
east. On the eastern 
shore one easily finds 
“the small open 
area ’’with its ‘‘dense 
fringe of bushes” 
backed by the steep 
mountain and ‘the 
high, gloomy vaults of the forest’’ 
where Deerslayer earned his new name 
‘‘Hawkeye” in his fight with the 
treacherous Iroquois. There are yet, 
ut the base of this rugged mountain, 
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‘*trees overlooking the lake itself, 
shooting out toward the light.’’ Nor 
are the precipitous slopes yet shorn of 
the ‘‘ virgin forest.” 

In “Wyandétte” thetrail from Albany 
is over the same ground covered not 
many years later by the novelist’s moth- 
er bearing the babe of promise in arms 
on her way from the ancestral home in 
New Jersey to the patent her husband 
had chosen,—up the Mohawk to Fort 
Plain, ’cross country by the old Indian 
trail to the head of the lake, thence to 
the foot. The Wyandétte party pur- 


tragic end. This tributary known as 
Butternut Creek is charmingly de- 
scribed in detail,—the fertile valley, 
its small rounded elevations, counter- 
parts of the ‘‘Hutted Knoll;’’ its wide 
expansions, once populous’ beaver 
dams; its narrow, rocky: gorges and 
cataracts, sites of old time busy mills, 
now gray and lichen-covered,crumbling 
with age and disuse. On Morris Pat- 
ent, overlooking the same stream and 
the same smiling meadows that flanked 
the Hutted Knoll, stands a monument 
on the spot where Cooper’s favorite 





LEATHERSTOCKING MONUMENT. 


sued their way down the Susquehanna, 
leaviny now on this side, now on that, 
Klipnockie, site of an old Indian vi!- 
lage; an Indian feasting rendezvous and 
thvir primitive bake oven, orchards, 
council grounds and cemetery; Ontio, 
beautiful hills, —a favorite point of look- 
out; —the plain on which General Her- 
kiu.er made a vain attempt to seala 
treaty of neutrality with that gory- 
handed sachem, Joseph Brant. Reach- 
ing the mouth of the Unadilla (pleas- 
ant valley), the Willoughby voyageurs 
stemmed that stream to a tributary on 
whose banks lay the scene of their 


sister, almost a century ago, was thrown 
from her horse and fatally injured. 
The lofty hill frowning over the east- 
ern side of Ostego Lake is the Mt. Vis- 
ion on whose summit Leatherstocking 
is introduced to the reader, and over 
which Judge Temple is ‘‘making his 
way’’ in the opening chapters of ‘‘ The 
Pioneers.”’ The road he followed that 
wintry day winds down, crosses the lit- 
tle bridge over the Susquehanna,mounts 
the slope on the western side forming, 
even to-day, Cooperstown’s principal 
street. Nearly a mile tothe north, half 
way up the mountain side, flies a flag 
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marking the location of Leatherstock- 
ing’s cave. 

The annual breaking up of the lake’s 
frozen surface follows the program of 
‘pioneer ’’ days, and during the lawful 
season great numbers of seine nets dance 


% 





try,’ has its exceptions, for Leather- 
stocking Street, Hotel Fenimore, Cooper 
House, Fenimore Hose Company, etc., 
confront the visitor in Cooperstown. 
Skirting the lake’s western side are 
Mohican Glen, Fenimore Place, Leath- 


J. FENIMORE COUPER. 


edgewise in the water and snare the fa- 
mous Otsego bass, which are still the 
delight of the epicure. 

Cooperstown, the author’s ‘‘ Temple- 
ton,’’ and Otsego Lake bear ample tes- 
timony that the adage, “a prophet is 
not without honor save-in his own coun- 


erstocking Falis; its waters wash around 
Hutter’s Point, Hutter’s Island, Point 
Judith, and float the little yacht, ‘‘ Pio- 
neer,’’ and a popular excursion steamer, 
‘* Natty Bumppo.”’ 

One of the streets sloping down to the 
lakeside divides at a spot which one can 
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OTSEGO ROCK, NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER. 


but believe is that chosen by Judge 
Temple for his residence of ‘‘ composite 
order,’’ and which, remodeled, appears 
as The Wigwam in ‘‘ Home as Found.”’ 
Here is a little enclosure in which lies 
a stone whose inscription tells us: 


ON THIS SITE STOOD 
: OTSEGO HALL, 
: THE HOME OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 


from 1834 to the day of his death, Sept. 
14. 1851. Built by Wm. Cooper, who 
founded Cooperstown, in 1798, 
and co by fire ia 


On one side is the grove; on the other 
are the extensive grounds so fondly de- 
scribed by the author, now but faintly 
suggesting their original beauty and 
magnificence. 

From this spot the youthful James 
roved at will over his father’s forest- 
covered patent, imbibing with his 
growth the sylvan lore that came so 
readily to the novelist’s pen. Looking 
abroad from the paternal home he could 
see the plain across which General 
Schuyler once marched on a raid against 
the Indians to the west; and the spot 
where, one day, Washington stood t» 
view the lake and its environments with 
the strategist’s eye. 


The founder of the town, the father 
of the novelist, figures in history as 
Judge Cooper, a public spirited citizen 
and member of Congress. The hall so 
ruthlessly burned was the scene, during 
James Fenimore’s occupation, of many a 
gay house-party. Only two, daughter 
and nephew, now aged and feeble, re- 
main to recount: the doings of those 
happy days. 

Some of the old hall’s windows and 
doors adorn the cottage so long the 
home of the novelist’s daughters, Ann 
Charlotte Fenimore Cooper and Susan 
Augusta Fenimore Cooper. These la- 
dies in the spirit of true charity so often 
depicted by their father in his elderly 
female characters, founded and left an 
orphanage as a lasting memorial to the 
name. 

In the village churchyard is au en- 
closure set apart to the Cooper family. 
Under old-fashioned box tombs, sim- 
ply inscribed and with small crosses 
lightly chiseled, lie the bodies of the 
great writer and his wife. Tombs or 
headstones, all severely plain and sim- 
ple, mark the resting places of a son and 
and three daughters, of father, mother, 
sisters, brothers, nephews and nieces. 
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Fenimore is an oft-recurring middle 
name and other names bound by the ties 
of marriage also appear. Somewhat 
apart in one corner is a slab: 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOSEPH STEWART, 


: Born aslave and for twenty years the : 
; much loved free servant of : 
Judge Cooper. 


In a newer cemetery on the lowest 
slope of the Mount Vision he immor- 





THE UNIVERSAL THOUGHT. 


talized, in plain sight from his beloved 
Glimmerglass, stands Cooper’s monu- 
ment. Its faces are adorned with re- 
liefs of paddle, tomahawk, bow and ar- 
row, harpoon, anchor and naval sword, 
inkstand and pen, laurel leaves and oak. 
Crowning the whole, with the old dog 
Hector in effigy at its feet, is a pictur- 
esquely simple figure typifying the 
author’s master character, Leather- 
stocking, looking out over the blue 
gleaming waters of ‘‘ Old Otsego.” 








THE UNIVERSAL THOUGHT. 


PALE thought met me in that season fair 
When joy was young and life was glad and free, 
And said: ‘‘O thou who seem’st so void of care, 
I would have speech with thee! 


‘Thou canst not choose but hear me, for my word 
Cometh to all men, be they high or low; 
I hold each mortal fast till he hath heard, 


Whether he will or no. 


‘* All nations, tongues and tribes have I compelled 
To hear my voice. I saw the earth’s fair prime; 
The eyes of every race and age beheld 


Me from the dawn of time. 


‘*T vex the peace of king and potentate, 
The conqueror in al) his pomp arrayed; 
The mighty in the pride of power elate, 
Know me and are afraid. 


‘*Yet to the poor and wretched I am sweet, 
I soothe the aching breast with healing balm; 
And they who walk with torn and bleeding feet 
I fill with holy calm. 


**© soul, keep fast thy faith! Live free from blame! 
_ So shall my voice be one that comforteth; 
For thou must hear me. Wouldst thou ask my name? 
I am the Thought of Death.” 


Clifford C Carleton. 
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HREE toilsome years she tilled the barren farm, Three long,brave years the roughened hills she wrought, 
A girl of twelve, by violent death bereft Behind the plow the white horse guiding slow 
Of father’s, brother’s strong supporting arm; Through furrowed oat field; marking all untaught 
A mother’s heart in widowed weakness left, Where yellow corn should stand in rustling row, 
And none to save the home from threatened harm. And planting as the need the season brought. 


The children with their books she cheered at night, 
Illuming what their tired brains could not see; 

And when their heavy eyelids barred from sight 
The wavering page, she sat alone, to be 

Herself a struggler up the hills of light. 


Il. 
Day after day thick fell the sheeted rain; “Run engine to Boone and back again was all 
Around the little farm the streamlet fought The message said; yet much of meaning lay 
Its broadening way to burst its earthen chain; That tempest night in the train dispatcher’s call, 
And with its torrent fingers grimly caught “Run in to Boone ’—that slept five miles away, 
The shuddering bridge and shook it all amain. And twenty bridges trembling to a fall! 





[This poem was awarded the Le for the Best Original Poem 
Pp 


ril ist Competition 
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From out her stall old “ Number Twelve ” was.led, 
To trace the track above the torrents’ roar; 

And through the black her searching headlight sped 
In steady course Des Moines’ wide waters o’er, 

And on the farm its arrowy radiance shed. 


Alone that night, to the beating storm attent, 

An engine’s dying shriek the young girl caught,— 
The timbers’ crash and the hiss of steam unpent 

“The bridge is gone—the pusher’s in,’’—words fraught 
With dreadful death to the train already sent. 


From mother and home the shawl-wrapt girl stept 
brave,— 
Her lantern, star-like, trembling through the night,— 
Along the slippery bank that, flood-washed, gave 
No beaten path to gust-blown, flickering light; 
But blackness glowed with burning hope to -ave. 


Along the broken bridge she crept far out, 

And o’er the flood her wavering lantern swung, 
Till from the drifted tree-tops rose a shout 

Of helpless men that to the branches clung, 
And blessed her as a light in darkest doubt 


She bade them hope, while eastward swi‘t she ran,— 
A double hope,—to save the coming train; 
Before her swung the mighty river’s span,— 
Six hundred feet fierce-swept with wind and rain,— 
A danger that a stout heart might unman. 


Her lantern light flared out in sudden blast; 

Her bleeding hands, benumbed by yellow spray, 
Clung tie by tie, as on her knees she passe |, 

And felt the shaking bridge beneath the sway 
Of beating driftwood ’gaipst the abutments cast. 


In long reverberation o’er her head 
The thunder burst; and down the blackened skies 
The twisted lightning like a meteor fiei,— 


Slow crept the engine, then o’er Honey Creek, 
That flung its yellow tide about the farm; 
Its writhing current now no longer weak, 
But striking at the bridge with mighty arm,— 
Intent some deadly vengeance swift to wreak. 


ITl. 


To deepen darkness to her dazzled eyes, 
And fill her woman’s heart with stronger dread. 


The bridge at length slow-passed, she onward sped, 
Moingona’s sleeping station to forewarn; 

Her laboring heart, by distant beacon led, 
Leaped up with courage and a hope new-born, 

As through the night she pressed with swifter tread. 


And now the station lamp she breathless passed, 
And on her head its golden blessing fell; 
For roaring through the rain the engine cast 
Its flaring headlight, and its brazen bell 
Clanged out the cry that would have been its last. 


For rescued travelers she scarce delayed, 

Her burdened heart yet laboring to save; 
And with their eager engine, unafraid, 

She backward ran to drowning men, that brave 
Still clung, and trusted in her promised aid. 


And one she saved in granite set her name, 
To speak his gratitude through crumbling time; 
And wide was flung the commonwealth’s acclaim 
In golden seal and poet’s sounding rhyme, 
To tell the world a girl’s unwonted fame. 


For torch-liké rose her deed above the night, 
To stir men’s hearts and lift their heavy eyes; 
To flash on shadowed lives the sudden light 
Of fame that comes from daring sacrifice, 
And show how weakness may itself be might. 
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MRS. JOHN C. SPOONER. 


STATESMEN’S WIVES IN WASHINGTON. 


By JULIETTE M BABBITT. 


MONG the most popular people in 
Washington society between 1885 

and 1891 were Senator John C. Spooner, 
of Wisconsin, and his charming wife. 
Their home on Capitol Hill was the 
scene of many delightful entertainments 
in which music was a prominent feature. 
Everybody, therefore, was glad when 
the turning of the political wheel landed 
this agreeable couple in Washington 


again. Their home, last winter, was on 
Rhode Island avenue and Mrs. Spooner’s 
receptions were, as before, delightful 
affairs. 

Mrs. Spooner is a cultured woman, a 
fine conversationalist, witty, well up in 
current events and anaccomplished mu- 
sician. She is of medium height, with 
fair complexion and brown hair sprink- 
led with grey, and has excellent taste 
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in dress. There are three sons, only 
the youngest, Philip, with his parents. 
When they were here before, Philip had 
quite a wonderful soprano voice, which 
now promises to be a fine barytone. 





STATESMEN’S WIVES IN WASHINGTON. 


spring. It is on Sixteenth street, and 
is one of the finest houses on that street 
of elegant residences. Mrs. Foraker 
(who was Miss Julia Bundy, her people 
among the most prominent in Ohio,) is 





MRS. RICHARD R. KENNEY. 


The family of Senator J. B. Foraker, 
of Ohio, have not spent much time in 
Washington since he took his seat in 
the upper house, but will probably do 
so in the future, having taken posses- 
sion of a magnificent new home this 


tall, fair and noble looking. In her so- 
cial duties she has the able assistance of 
two lovely daughters, Misses Florence 
and Clara Louise, and hasanother, Julia, 
still at school. Of the two sons, Joseph 
B. Foraker, Jr. (already very popular 
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in Washington society), is his father’s 
secretary. The youngest, Arthur St. 
Clair, about six years old, is a handsome 
boy, much petted by everyone. 

The lovely wife of Senator Richard 





the nation and she is one of the most 
prominent members of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. She is 
fair and slender, with blue eyes, pale 
golden hair and most engaging manner; 


MRS. HENRY HEITFELD. 


R. Kenney. of Delaware, was Miss Har- 

riet Pennewill, borne at Dover, where 

the family home isa very beautiful one. 

Her people have for generations been 

foremost in affairs of the state and of 
Be 


is very musical; paints beautifully, es- 
pecially wn china; is a graceful and un- 
tiring wheelwoman and fond of all ovt- 
door amusements. She talks well, en- 
tertains charmingly and dresses with 
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resents, and is a charming and accom- 
plished woman, fair-haired, dark-eyed, 
slight and graceful. She is devoted to 
her children—four sturdy boys and a 
pretty baby girl—and has not, so far, 


exquisite taste. Last winter Senator 
and Mrs. Kenney kept house on Ver- 
mont avenue, near Senator Allison’s. 
They have two children, a daughter of 
fifteen and a son about nine. 





MRS. CHARLES B. LANDIS. 


spent much time in the capital city, but 
expects to do so next winter. 

Mrs. Heitfield, wife of Senator Henry 
Heitfield, of Idaho, is a tall, handsome 
brunette with very dark, curly hair and 


Among the new Southern Senators’ 
wives is Mrs. Clay, wife of Senator Alex- 
ander S. Clay, of Georgia. She was 
Miss Frances White, a native of the 
State which her handsome husband rep- 
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fine eyes. She was Miss Anna 
Jacobs, born in Minnesota and 
brought up in Idaho, where her 
parents settled when she was a 
little girl. Senator and Mrs. 
Heitfield have a handsome home 
at Lewiston. Their winter home 
is a pleasant one on Capitol Hill. 
Mrs. Heitfield gives most of her 
time to her family. She has three 
sons and two daughters, the 
youngest a pretty lassie of four 
summers. 

A dainty, girlish-looking little 
body with light brown hair, grey- 
blue eyes, an exquisite complex- 
ion and trim figure is Mrs. Lan- 
dis, wife of the brilliant young 
Congressman from Indiana, Hon. 
Charles B. Landis. She was Miss 
Cora Chaffin, of good old Scotch- 
Irish descent, born in the pretty 
village of Battle Ground, Indi- 
ana, near the site of the famous 
battle of Tippecanoe. She was 
carefully educated and is well up 
in the best literature of the day. 
She has two children, a boy and a 
girl. Mr. and Mrs. Landis’ home is in 
the picturesque old town of Delphi, 
where James Whitcomb Riley spends a 
good deal of his time and where he 
has found the inspiration for many of 
his best poems 

The talented and attractive young 
wife of Representative James Hamil- 
ton Lewis, of Seattle, Washington, was 
Rose Lawton Douglas, of Georgia. 
Among her ancestors were the famous 
Landgrave Smith and Rev. Pére Robért 
and other distinguished French Huge- 
nots who came to South Carolina in the 
perilous times of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. She is tall and well formed, has a 








MRS. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS. 


bright, expressive face and abundant 
dark, wavy hair. She is quite gifted 
musically, sketches and paints cleverly 
and, for so young a woman,—she is only 
twenty-four— has won an enviable place 
among writers by her sketches of South- 
ern life, negro dialect stories and other 
work for Georgia, South Carolina, New 
York and Philadelphia papers, chief- 
ly, I think, over the pen name of 
“ec Zip. 9 

She has also written for several mag- 
azines; takes a lively interest in politics 
and the momentous questions of the 
hour, and enjoys society, in which she 
has been warmly welcomed. 


‘ 





AMBITION. 


LONG the highways of my soul there came 
A voice that bade me work and plan, 
And kindled in my breast the glowing flame 

That makes a bit of clay a Man. 


Clifford Trembly. 
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GRANT'S CAMPAIGN, 1862—THE IRONCLAD FLEET IN THE BATTLE AT FORT DONELSON. 


GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


(A HISTORY.) 


By Cot. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 
(Begun in the October, 1896, MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE DONELSON CAMPAIGN. 


OW that this first step in the great 
Fort Donelson campaign was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, what were 
Grant’s environments? In what way 
were Halleck, Buell and Grant en- 
gaged? We see Halleck at St. Louis 
and Buell at Louisville, carrying on 


paper campaigns, while Grant, with a 


mere handful of men, compared to the 
great armies lying practically idle, was 
waging active war in Tennessee. Buell 
was telling McClellan, ‘‘I hope General 


Grant will not require further rein-— 


forcements.”’ 

We find Halleck, when he relapses 
from his vigorous appeals for help, 
engaged, as the war records show, in 
a scheme to supersede Grant. 

On the 8th of February, two days 
after the capture of Fort Henry, and 
while Grant was struggling to extri- 
cate his force and supplies from the 


fast rising waters around Fort Henry, 
and hastening preparations to advance 
on Fort Donelson, General Halleck ad- 
dressed the Secretary of War thus: 

If Brig.-Gen. E, A. Hitchcock could be made 
major-general of volunteers and assigned to 
this department it would satisfy and recon- 
cile all differences. If it can be done, there 
should be no delay, as an experienced officer 
of high rank is wanted immeiatelu on the Ten- 
nessee. H. W. HALLECK, 

Major-General. 

The same day, in a letter addressed 
to General McClellan, General Halleck 
urged the creation of ‘‘A Western Divi- 
sion,” which he, himself, would com- 
mand, including his present depart- 
ment, Buell’s department, and a new 
department to be called the Department 
of the Mississippi, toinclude West Ten- 
nessee. 

He wrote: ‘‘General Hitchcock, if 
you can get him appointed, could take 
the new Department of the Mississippi. 
If General Hitchcock cannot be ap- 
pointed, General Sherman could take 
the Department of the Mississippi.’ 
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It is probable that Sherman died in 
ignorance of the fact that Halleck was, 
at this time, using his name in a scheme 
to supersede Grant. 

Halleck had urged Buell, after the 
fall of Fort Henry to reinforce him, to 
bring his army to the Cumberland and 
the Tennessee and take command in the 
field. 

He said to Buell: ‘I had no idea of 
commencing the movement before the 
15th or 20th. Grant’s force is small— 
only 15,000. Hope you will help us all 
you can.”’ 

McClellan also telegraphed Buell the 
same evening: ‘‘ Why not take the line 
of the Tennessee with your command?” 

But Buell had no intention of losing 
his independence by voluntarily com- 
ing under Halleck who was of superior 
rank; and thus it occurred in the early 
days of the war that rival commanders 
in separate and independent districts, 
from motives that were, perhaps, quite 
human, often failed to combine or co- 
operate in the most important move- 
ments. 

While Halleck was thus scheming to 
supersede Grant, the latter was devis- 


ing schemes to get at the enemy, and 
the rapidity with which he brought on 
the great crisis diverted Halleck’s at- 
tention, and Grant was allowed to work 
out his plan for the time. 

Grant dispatched the three light gun- 
boats up the Tennessee River the same 
evening after Fort Henry surrendered, 
and they penetrated to the Alabama 
line, wrecked the railroad bridge, de- 
stroyed many boats, captured a Confed- 
erate unfinished gunboat and a quantity 
of quartermaster and commissary stores. 

On the 8th, instead of attacking Fort 
Donelson as he intended, he wrote from 
Fort Henry, saying: ‘‘At present we are 
perfectly locked in by high water and 
bad roads, and prevented from acting 
offensively asI should like todo. The 
banks are higher at the water’s edge 
than farther back, leaving a wide mar- 
gin of low land to bridge over before 
anything can be doneinland. I contem- 
plated taking Fort Donelson to-day with 
infantry and cavalry alone, but all my 
troops may be kept busily engaged in 
saving what we now have from the rap- 
idly rising waters. Yesterday my cav- 
alry penetrated to within a mile of Fort 





PART OF GRANT’S ARMY UNDER GENERAL THAYER, ON ITS WAY FROM FORT HENRY 
TO FORT DONELSON, FEBRUARY, 1862. 
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Donelson. All the enemy’s pickets were 
driven in.”’ 

At this time, to Grant’s great delight, 
Brigadier-General Cullum, Halleck’s 
chief of staff, was stationed at Cairo to 
forward troops and supplies and to be a 
more convenient medium between Hal- 
leck and Grant. Cullum was an agree- 
able man and a most energetic soldier. 
Headmired General Grant’sexpeditious 
movements, and always had an encour- 
aging word to send him. 

On February 10th General Halleck 


why not direct him on Clarksville? I 
can do no more for Grant at present. I 
must stop the transports at Cairo to 
observe Beauregard. We are certain- 


ly in peril.” 
To General Grant he sent a message 
on thesame day, saying: ‘‘ Strengthen 


the land side of Fort Henry, and trans- 
fer guns to resist a land attack. Picks 
and shovels are sent.’? ‘* Picks and shov- 
els’? were about the last thing Grant 
then contemplated using. 

By this time Halleck had alarmed 





MRS. CRISP’S HOUSE—GENERAL GRANT’S HEADQUARTERS DURING THE FIRST DAYS 
OF THE FORT DONELSON SIEGE, IN REAR OF SMITH’S DIVISION. 
(From an old photo.) 


became greatly alarmed, and tele- 
graphed General McClellan: 

‘It is said that Beauregard is pre- 
paring to move from Columbus either 
on Paducah or Fort Henry. Do send 
me more troops. It is the crisis of the 
War in the West. An immense num- 
ber of boats have been collected at 
Nashville, and the whole Bowling 
Green force can come down in a day, 
attack Grant in the rear, and return 
before Buell can get half way there. 
. - «+ If Buell must move by land, 


the War Office at Washington, and on 
the llth the Assistant Secretary of 
War telegraphed Halleck: ‘‘Is Gen- 
eral Grant strong enough and quite 
ready for the Cumberland and Donel- 
son movement? Position is said to be 
strong, and we should be strong enough 
to be very certain of success.”’ 

On the 12th Halleck telegraphed to 
Buell: “It is reported that 40,000 
rebels are at Dover and Clarksville. If 
so, they have all come from Bowling 
Green.”’ 
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While Halleck was excited, Grant 
(having on the 9th carried his material 
beyond danger of the rising fl .od),again 
turned his face towards Fort Donelson, 
and was impatient to be moving. He 
was not alarmed by the apprehended 
movement of Beauregard or the 40,000 





CAPT. JOHN V. JOHNSTON, 


Commander of the Veteran Naval Association of the 
United States. Was a playmate and a schoolmate of 
General Grant at the academy in Maysville, Ky., when 
they were boys. Was executive officer on Foot? s flag- 
ship St. Louis in the naval battle at Fort Donelson, and 
commanded the St. Louis after Grant was wounded, 
and in the second day’s fight. 


men Halleck saw at Donelson. He 
meant to march straight on Fort Don- 
elson and ‘‘capture and destroy it”’ 
with whatever force his government 
saw fit to give him, making no com- 
plaints, and without hesitation or par- 





GEN. C. F. SMITH, 
Who led the assault and captured Confederate works. 


ley. He wrote the following urgent 
letter to his friend, Commodore Foote: 


Fort HEnrRY, February 10, 1862. 
Flag-Officer Foote, Commanding Flotilla: 

I have been waiting very patiently for the 
return of the gunboats under Commander 
Phelps, to go around on the Cumberland, 
whilst I marched my land forces across to 
make a simultaneous attack upon Fort Don- 
elson. I feel that there should be no dela 
in this matter, and yet I do not feel justifie 
in going without some of your gunboats to 
codperate. Can you not send two boats im- 
mediately up the Cumberland? To expedite 
matters. any steamers at Uairo may be taken 
to tow them. 


To his own army, on the same day, 
Grant issued his General Field Orders 











From a photo by Anthony. 
GEN. JOHN B. FLOYD, C 8 A. 
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No. 7, in which, without waiting longer 
for codperation or assistance, he direct- 
ed that: 


The troops from Forts Henry and Heimen 
will hold themselves in readiness to move on 
Wednesday, the 12th ipstant, at as early an 
hour as practicable. either tents nor bag- 
gage will be taken, except suchas the troops 
can carry. Brigade and regimental com- 
manders will see that all their men are ~~ 4 
plied with forty rounds of ammunition in 
their cartridge boxes and two days’ rations 
in their haversacks. Three days’ additional 
rations may be put in wagons to follow the 
expedition, but will not impede the progress 
of the main column. 

Two regiments of infantry will remain at 
Fort Henry, to be designated from the first 
division, and one brigade at Fort Heimen, 
Ky., to be designated by General Smith, 
commanding. 

By order of Brigadier-General Grant. 

NO. A. RAWLINS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


At this time the telegraph lines only 
extended to Cairo, hence all messages 
from Grant’s force at Fort Henry had 
to be sent by boat to that point for trans- 
mission. There was a temporary line 
to Paducah, but it was generally out of 
order. 

On February 11th, Grant wrote to Hal- 
leck: ‘‘ Every effort will be put forth 
to have Clarksville within a few days.”’ 
Flag-Officer Foote telegraphed Halleck 
from Cairo (where he was having his 
fleet repaired) on the same date, saying: 





roceed 
up the Oumberland River, and shall leave 
here for that purpose in two hours—8:30 P. M. 
A. H. Foore, 
Flag-Officer. 


I am ready with three gunboats to 


The reader will not grudge the time 
to peruse Grant’s final orders to his lit- 
tle army before beginning his brave and 
fearless march on Donelson. It was in 
full, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF CAIRO, | 
Fort HENRY, February 11, 1862. { 
GENERAL FIELD ORDERS, | 


No. il. § 

The troops designated in General Field Or- 
ders, No. 7, will move to-morrow as rapidly as 
possible in the following order: 

One brigade of the First Division will move 
by the telegraph road directly upon Fort 
Donelson, halting for further orders at a dis- 
tance of two miles from the fort. 

The other brigades of the First Division 
will move by the Dover or ridge road, and balt 
at the same distance from the fort and throw 
out troops so as to form a continuous line be- 
tween the two wings. 

The two brigades of the Second Division 
now at Fort Henry will follow as rapidly as 
peneseaee by the Dover road, and will be 

ollowed by the troops from Fort Heimen as 
fast as they can be ferried across the river. 

One brigade of the Second Division will be 
thrown into Dover to cut off all retreat by 
the river, if found practicable to do so. 

The force of the enemy being so various] 
reported it is > ble to give exact details 
of attack, but the necessary orders will be 
given on the field. 

By Order of Brig.-Gen. U. S. Grant, Com- 
manding. JNO. A. RAWLINS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


With this farewell salutation, and 
without flourish or other note, Grant 





GENERAL BUCKNER’S HEADQUARTERS—THE SCENE OF THE SURRENDER 
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nce more, with 15,- 
000 men disappeared 
from sight, and with 

confidence unshak- 
en, moved through 
the forest, over hills 
and through valleys 
of mud and water to 
assault a fort-of great 
strength and reputed 
to be occupied by a 
force very much 
greater than his own! 

With Halleck’s and 
Buell’s information 
as to the strength of 
the enemy, was there 
another General in 
either army, north or 
south, who would 
have ventured such 
an attack? 

As soon as he had 
again plunged into 
the forest, Halleck 
(date, February 12th) 
telegraphed General 
Buell, saying: ‘“‘Gen- 
eral Grant has invest- 
ed Fort Donelson on 
the iand side, but he 
cannot transport his 
siege artillery from 
Fort Henry. Half the 
country is under wa- 
ter.’’ General Mc- 
Clellan, on the evening of the 13th, tel- 
egraphed to Halleck: ‘“‘ Watch Fort 
Donelson. I am not too certain as to 
the result there.”’ 

On the same day Halleck made an- 
other appeal to Buell; he said: ‘‘The 
attack will be made on Fort Donelson 
to-day by the joint land and naval for- 
ces, or, if not to-day, certainly to-mor- 
row. Would it not be possible to make 
a cavalry demonstration on Bowling 
Green? Amerefeint might help. Why 
not come down and take immediate 
command of the Cumberland column 
yourself.’’ 

To which General Buell, with the 


From an old picture. 
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GEN. 8S. B. BUCKNER, C.8 A., 
Confederate leader at Fort Donelson. 


calm and unmoved deliberation which 
no emergency seemed capable of chang- 
ing, answered: ‘‘ Your dispatches just 
received. I will move to the line of 
the Cumberland or Tennessee River, 
but it will take ten days at least to effect the 
transfer of my troops.” 

Two days after the surrender of Fort 
Henry, Confederate General Albert 
Sidney Johnston (who was in chief 
command in the West) in writing to 
the Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Confederate 
Secretary of War, said: 


The capture of Fort Henry gives the en- 
emy the control of the navigation of the Ten- 
nessee River, and their gunboats are now 


ascending to Florence. Operations against 
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Fort Donelson are about to be commenced, 
and that work will soon be attacked 

General Floyd’s command and the force 
from Hopkinsville is arriving at Clarksville, 
and can (if necessary) reach Donelson in 
four hours by steamers, which are there. 


Should Fort Donelson be taken, it will 
open the route to the enemy to Nashville. 

he occurrence of the misfortune of los- 
cay Sas fort will cut off General Hardee.— 
(who was at Bowling Green) —from_ the 
south bank of the Cumberland. To avoid the 
disastrous consequences of such an event I 
orvered Genera! Hardee yesterday to make, as 


romptly as could be done, preparations to 
all back to Nashville and cross the river. 


From a photo by Cook. 
GEN. GIDEON J. PILLOW, C. 8. A. 


Here we have the evidence that, as 
early as February 7th, five days before 
Grant began the investment of Fort 
Donelson, the Confederate forces com- 
menced to evacuate Bowling Green, 
and throw their forces on Donelson 
and Nashville. And yet it was not until 
eight days thereafter (February 15th), 
that General Buell’s forces ventured to 
approach Bowling Green! And it was 
ten days later (February 25th) when his 
forces reached the river opposite Nash- 
ville, a distance of sixty miles! 

On February 13th, while Grant was 
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in front of Donelson, General Sherman 
was placed in command at Paducah, 
and charged with expediting reinforce- 
ments and material to Grant. It was 
at this important crisis that these two 
great commanders first came in codper- 
ating touch in the war. Thenceforth 
Sherman’s friendly, encouraging and 
sympathetic messages came to Grant 
at the front on nearly every boat. 

With Halleck, on the 13th, plan- 
ning to supersede Grant by beg- 
ging Buell to ‘‘come down and 
take immediate command of the 
Cumberland column yourself,’’ 
Buell replying, ‘‘I will move to the 
line of the Cumberland, but it will 
take ten days at least to effect the 
transfer of my troops,”—at the very 
time Grant was engaged in coiling 
his little army more tightly around 
Donelson in his second day’s des- 
perate conflict there—let us dis- 
miss those two chiefs at St. Louis 
and Louisville for the time, and 
look at the task before Grant. It 
is quite manifest that the work 
on the Cumberland will be done 
by swifter hands long before Buell 
gets ready to move. 


DESPERATE FIGHTING BEFORE 
DONELSON. 


In commencing the investment 
of the strongest fortified position 
of the enemy in the West with 
so meager a force (15,000), it should 
be stated that Grant entertained 
the hope that the gunboats would be 
able to reduce the water batteries and 
run past the fort, and thus he could as- 
sail the works from both sides. In this 
he was disappointed; but he was not dis- 
appointed in the fighting qualities of 
his own army. 

When Grant threw his forces around 
Donelson its elaborate and skillfully 
constructed defenses were occupied by 
about 18,000 men and sixty cannon, sev- 
enteen of which were the heaviest 
and most effective then known to the 
service. The men, General Johnston 
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declared, were the best 
part of his army. 

Its commanders were 
Generals Floyd, Pillow, 
Buckner and Bushrad R. 
Johnson. Colonels Forest, 
Heimen, Brown and other 
celebrities were also pres- 
ent and in active com- 
mand. General Floy ddid 
not arrive until the end 
of the second day of the 
investment; then the place 
was reinforced by about 
3,000 men and Floyd, by 
virtue of his superior 
rank, assumed command. 
About the time of Floyd’s 
arrival, the brigade under 
Colonel (afterward Gener- 
al) Thayer, which had 
been sent around by boat, 
reached Grant, increasing 
his force to nearly 20,000. 
Gen. Lew Wallace, who 
had remained near Fort 
Henry, was ordered for- 
ward and reached Grant 
that night with nearly 3,000 men, thus 
increasing Grant’s army to a total of 
about 23,000 and six field batteries. 
Heavy siege guns could not be trans- 
ported across the country, and of these 
he had none. 

We have, then, about 21,000 Confed- 
erates behind strong fortifications, and 
Grant’s forces, about 23,000, confront- 
ing them. 

Grant had under him Generals Mc- 
Clernand, Wallace and Smith; Colonels 
Logan, Thayer, W. H. L.Wallace, Mor- 
rison, Tuttle, Lauman and others who 
became noted as the war progressed. 

Grant, Smith and McPherson (the 
latter then on Grant’s staff as Chief of 
Engineers) were, I believe, the only 
professionally educated soldiers in the 
National force. 

McClernand, Lew Wallace and Smith 
commanded the three divisions (from 
right to left in the order named) into 
which Grant’s Army was divided. 





GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


McClernand had about 9,000 and Wal- 
lace and Smith about 7,000 each. Of 
these about 3,000 were detailed to guard 
the train in the rear, the steamboat 
landing and the road from the trans- 
ports to the rear of the army. There 
were, therefore, about 20,000 on the 
line of investment on the- third day. 
But it will be borne in mind that the 
investment began and continued for 
nearly two days with about 15,000 men. 


THE FORT AND THE GROUND. 


The whole region around Donelson 
is the roughest imaginable. The hills 
rise to a height of seventy-five and one 
hundred feet; are very precipitous, and 
covered with an almost impenetrable 
thicket of oak and vines, great and 
small, to which the leaves partially 
cling through the winter. 

The hills curve and zigzag about 
most confusedly, with narrow valleys 
separating their steeps. And this may 
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be said to characterize the whole bat- 
tlefield. Indeed, so rough was the 
country between Forts Donelson and 
Henry that General Pillow had written 
General Johnston, a few days before, 
that it would be impossible for Grant 
to move across with his army. 

On the west bank of the Cumberland, 
and north of Dover, there was a hill, 
then a small stream cutting its way 
through it; then another hill, bolder 
and higher, terminating at Hickman 
Creek (a deep and boggy stream), at its 
precipitous northern base. The river 
curved to the west around this bold 
promontory, then straightened out for 
a mile anda half. It was in this com- 
manding position that the Confederate 
engineers had located their batteries 
of seventeen rifled and other heavy 
guns to defend the river passage Na- 
ture had made it an admirable position, 
and the engineers had made it prac- 
tically impregnable on the river side. 

General Pillow, in a report to Gen- 





eral Johnston, on February 10th, said 
of it:* 


This position can be made stronger than 
Columbus by water. The narrowness of the 
channel necessitates the boats approachin 
in a straight line one and one-half miles, an 
no more than three boats can possibly bring 
their guns to bear on us at once. 


On the summit of this hill the central 
fort was constructed; it was elaborate, 
and of great capacity and strength. 

Outside of this, and from Hickman 
Creek (a stream too deep to be forded, 
near the river,) a line of entrenchments 
and formidable breastworks ran south- 
ward, curving and zigzaging with the 
crest of the hills and ridges, nearly a 
mile from the river, to another small 
run (also overflowed) outside and south 
of Dover, a distance of about two and 
one-half miles. Our map, constructed 
from the war rec rds, will make it more 
intelligible. 

Outside of this irregular line of 
breastworks, on the hill-sides, were 





*I propose to quote quite extensively from 
Confederate records in this campaign. 
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rifle-pits innumerable. The timber on 
the outer slopes had been felled, the 
tops downward, and the branches cut 
and sharpened, forming an abattis that 
seemed impenetrable by anything larg- 
er than a rabbit or a fox. To reach the 
entrenchments it was necessary for the 
attacking force to work its way through 
these obstructions and climb the steep 
hills fifty to oae hundred feet high, in 
the face of a severe musketry fire from 
the enemy behind his works, and these 
works ablaze with artillery. 

This, in brief, was the condition of 
the fortifications which Grant was in- 
vesting, defended, too, by the flower 
of the Western Confederate army. 

One naturally asks why the enemy 
did not remain inside and defend so ad- 
mirable a position? 

Nor will the inquiring mind be less 
amazed at the courage and audacity of 


Grant and his brave officers and menin 
boldly marching up to, and assailing, 
in such a position, so large an army. 
The general rule in attacking forti- 
fied positions is, that the assaulting 
force should be three or four to one. 
General Pillow, who was in command 
at Donelson during the hot preliminary 
fighting on the 12th and 13th, while 
Grant was drawing his lines around 
him with 15,000 men, has been severely 
criticised for not attacking and driv- 
ing Grant back on Fort Henry before 
he was reinforced. But it must be 
borne in mind that Pillow had come in 
collision with Grant at Belmont, and 
knew what Grant could do with an in- 
ferior army, if it equaled in mettle the 
attacking force in that first battle. 
Pillow had the very best of reasons for 
exercising caution. Then the very bold- 
ness and audacity of Grant’s sudden 
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movements deceived and terrified them. 
They could not be persuaded that such 
an attack would be ventured with less 
than forty to fifty thousand men. 


THE FIGHTING AT DONELSON. 


On the 12th, a little after noon, the 
head of Grant’s columns from Fort 
Henry came in collision with the Con- 
federates in front of Donelson, and the 
afternoon was consumed in a hot con-, 
test between the 
skirmish lines of 
the two armies 
as the National 
forces were de- 
ployed into posi- 
tion. By night- 
fall the Confed- 
erates had re- 
tired within 
their fortifica- 
tions, and Gen- 
eral Grant’s two 
divisions were in 
position along 
the line, 100 to 
300 yards from 
the enemy’s 
works. There 
were quite a 
number killed 
and wounded on 
both sides in 
these prelimin- 
ary skirmishes. 


who commanded the fleet in the capture of Fort Henry, the 
the army lay up- attack on Fort Donelson, and at Vicksburg. Captain Foote 





COMMODORE FOOTE, U.S. N., 


: s4s Under whose directions the celebrated ironclad fleet of : 
In this position gunboats was built at St. Louis and Mound City, 1861-2,and its defenders. 


so was that of the National batteries. 
Under this brilliant duel between the 
artillery on the hill-tops, the infantry 
opened fire. The sharpshooters and 
skirmishers crept up under cover of ev- 
ery. object that could shelter, and poured 
a continuous fire upon the works, an- 
swered by an equally vigorous fire from 
within. 

About the center of the Confederate 
outworks there was a V-shaped hill, 
with a sharp ra- 
vine on the right 
and left. This 
hill projected 
out conspicuous- 
ly in front of Mc- 
Clernand’s divi- 
sion. Its top was 
covered by very 
strong works, 
and was occu- 
pied by Colonel 
Heimen’s Con- 
federate brigade 
of five regiments 
and a battery of 
artillery. An as- 
saulting column 
would have to 
approach this 
formidable posi- 
tion through 
open space, and 
exposed to the 
terrible fire of 


But General 


® was a loyal friend of, ard a cordial co-operator with, Gen- 
on their arms eral Grant in all his Mississippi River campaigns, and a McClernand ’ 


: fearless fighter. The photo was sent the author by Major 
during thenight, Morrison of the War Department. 


without camp- 

fires, or other rations than those carried 
in their haversacks, ready for battle in 
the morning. 

General Grant’s headquarters were 
at Mrs. Crisp’s farm-house on the Fort 
Henry road, in rear of General Smith’s 
division. 

On the morning of the 13th there 
began a furious cannonade on both 
sides, along the entire line, in which the 
Confederate practice was excellent, and 


who knew no 
fear, and was al- 
ways eager to move on the enemy, felt 
the importance of the capture of this 
pivotal position, and ordered Colonels 
Morrison, W.H L. Wallace and Hayne 
to assault it. 

They had an appalling and impossible 
task before them. It was necessary to 
descend a hill entangled for two hun- 
dred yards with underbrush and vines, 
climb an opposite ascent partly shorn of 
timber, make way through an abattis of 
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tree-tops, every foot of the dis- 
tance under the guns of three 
batteries,— at direct line of fire 
doubly crossed. 

Three times did these brave 
regiments climb nearly to the 
top, shoot down the artillerymen, 
and seemed about to sweep over 
the works, but the line of breast- 
works crackled and turned into 
flame, and their thinned ranks 
recoiled and retired. Colonel 
Morrison was knocked from his 
horse by a ball, and was carried 
to the rear, severely wounded. 
All along the lines for two miles 
the fire was kept up with great 
fury during the day, ending sub- 
stantially where it began in early 
morning, with the National forces 
coiled around the beleagured for- 
tress a little more closely than 
when the conflict began. 

General Grant, with McPher- 
son, his chief engineer, had been 
busy along the lines during the 
entire day, viewing the enemy’s 
position from every prominent 
point, pointing out positions for 
his artillery, making encourag- 
ing suggestions to his officers, 
studying the field and plan- 
ning further aggressive work. 

As evening came on:and Grant was 
sitting on his horse viewing a promi- 
nent point on the enemy’s} lines, two 
soldiers from the assaulting column 
came limping along past him. One had 
his left arm shattered, and the other 
had one leg disabled, and they were 
helping each other to a surgeon’s tent. 
They recognized Grant and stopped to 
cheer him. They clung to their guns. 
He turned and said to the brave fellows: 

‘*Men, you seem disfigured. Been 
hunting bear?’? The men forgot their 
pains, laughed and answered, ‘‘ We’ve 
got ’em treed, General, we’ll bring ’em 
down to-morrow.” 

Then the one with the disabled left 
arm, who was a sharp-shooter, contin- 
ued: ‘‘ You see, General, I couldn’t load 








* CAPTAIN PORTER, U. 58. N., 


Under whose directions the first three gunboats, Lexington, 
Canestoga and Tyler, were fitted out and armed at Cincinnati 
in 1861, and by him run down to Cairo. He co-operated with 
Grant at the battle of Relmont and until Captain Foote ap- 
peared in 1862 with his new fleet of ironclads. Published by 
courtesy of the War Department. 


my gua, but I could shoot with my 
right hand, and so Jack and me we got 
behind a big stump below them cannon 
over on the point of that ere hill, and he 
loaded both guns and I kept a shootin’. 
Every time a reb would start to load 
the cannon I’d shoot and the feller’d 
drop, and I kept them cannon cool all 
the afternoon.” 

Grant answered: “You did’nt hurt 
any one, did you?”’ 

The man seemed a little.confused, 
and hesitated a moment, but he saw 
Rawlins smile, and he caught the Gen- 
eral’s humor and replied: ‘‘ Why, Gen- 
eral, I dunno; reckon I just scared ’em 
and they fainted!’’ 

The brave fellows forgot their suffer- 
ing and wounds for the moment, but at 
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From a photo presented the author by the General. 
GEN. LEW WALLACE IN 1862. 


Grant’s suggestion, one of his aids 
showed the men the nearest way to the 
surgeon’s tent. 

Thus far Grant had received no rein- 
forcements. His force of 15,000 was 
not adequate to extend his lines so far 
as the river bank south of Dover, and 
he did not mean to assault the works 
until he could completely close his lines 
and cut off all possibility of the enemy 
escaping; for it was Grant’s primary 
object to capture the entire force to 
whose defense the place was entrusted. 

It was an anxious night for Grant. 
Neither gunboats nor transports with 
Thayer’s Brigade and the supplies he 
had sent around by water had yet made 
their appearance on the river! Hesent 
@ messenger across to Fort Henry to 
order Gen. Lew Wallace to hasten over 
with his small force. 





The three days’ ra- 
tions which the men 
carried in their haver- 
sacks from Fort Henry 
on the llth were ex- 
hausted. The men had 
been day and night on 
the strain, without 
shelter, and yet they 
exhibited no diminu- 
tion of energy or en- 
thusiasm. 


BIVOUAC AMID SLEET, 
ICE AND SNOW. 


Thus the light of the 
second day of invest- 
ment went out and 
night threw its mantle 
of repose and partial 
silence over the two 
armies. 

The weather during 
Grant’s approach to 
Donelson from Fort 
Henry was so balmy 
and spring-like that 
many of his men, for- 
getful that it was yet 
winter, either care- 
lessly left or threw 
away their blankets or overcoats as arti- 
cles which they would no longer need 
while campaigning in the ‘Sunny 
South.” But they had only fairly set- 
tled in their dark and dreary bivouac 
this night when there came a sudden 
change from the temperature of a May 
day to that of January in all its fierce 
intensity. And with the bitter cold, 
came a violent storm of sleet and snow, 
covering the men in their silent vigils 
along the lines around Donelson fort. 
They were wet through; then the sleet 
and snow froze to their clothing, and on 
their guns and other accoutrements. 
Some actually perished, and all were 
stupefied and benumbed. Icicles hung 
from the hats and caps and coats of sen- 
tinels and others. Ice-pendants hung 
from every branch and twig of tree and 
shrub, and the snow clung to these in 
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festoons, giving to the scene, as day 
dawned on the 14th, a weird, gloomy 
and cheerless aspect. 

Ice and snow covered the earth. In 
the early morning, before the battle 
was renewed, a courier, who had been 
stationed three miles below the fort on 
the river bank, came galloping up to 
headquarters with the welcome intelli- 
gence that a boat was just arriving, and 
a thick cloud of smoke announced that 
the rest of the fleet of gunboats and 
transports were approaching. 

The troops and artillery of the third 
division were soon landed, with provis- 
ions and supplies for the whole army. 
A road was cut around the overflowed 
creek to their rear, and the hungry and 
shivering men were soon made glad by 
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MAP SHOWING FORTS AND BATTLEFIELD, DONELSON. 





plenty to eat and abundant amunition. 
They were also cheered by the arrival 
of General Wallace and the garrison 
from Fort Henry. The third division 
was thus reunited under Wallace, and 
added 8,000 fresh troops to Grant’s army, 
making him about 23,000 strong, with 
forty-eight guns. But the enemy was 
also cheered by General Floyd’s arrival 
at Donelson with his brigade. Others 
followed from Clarksville, making his 
entire force about 21,000. On the after- 
noon of the l4th General Grant wrote 
Halleck: ‘‘Floyd arrived at Donelson 
to-day with 4,000 men. Generals Floyd, 
Buckner, Johnson and Pillow are here.”’ 
GUNBOATS ATTACK WATER BATTERIES. 


Flag Officer Foote arrived with his 
fleet of iron-clads early on the 14th, and 
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soon the four most powerful vessels 
steamed toward the Fort and opened 
fire, steadily moving nearer and nearer 
the enemy’s works The four boats 
covered the stream, and because of the 
strong current they could only fight 
bows up stream, hence only the three 
bow guns on each boat could be used — 
twelve guns in all—while the fire of all 
the heavy guns of the Fort was concen- 
trated upon them. Some of the latter 
were in elevated batteries and sent 
plunging shot through the boats. 

Under a terrific fire, such as few 
fleets have ever been exposed to, Foote 
moved forward in a deadly struggle. 
His boats finally came within 300 yards 
of the Fort, pouring forth huge mis- 
siles from his great guns with all the 
unremitting rapidity possible for hu- 
man effort. The shot and shell from 
the boats rained upon the batteries 
for more than two hours, and the 
guns in the upper battery were about 
silenced. It seemed as if the boats 
would soon be able to run past the bat- 
teries and paralyze and destroy them, 
when suddenly Foote was obliged to 
fall back. The cross and plunging fire 
from the batteries had disabled two of 
the boats so far as to make them un- 
manageable in the rapid stream. A 
shot had cut away the rudder-chains of 
the Louisville and she drifted helplessly 
down the stream. The flag-ship, St. 
Louis, had her steering-wheel shot 
away, the pilot was killed, and Foote, 
who was standing at his side at the 
time, was wounded. 

The flag was also shot away, and 
Lieutenant-Commander J. V. Johnston 
fastened it to his arm, walked the deck 
and gave the signals. The additional 
steering apparatus which Foote had 
provided for his vessel was also de- 
stroyed, and this ship also drifted out 
of action. 

The flag-ship received fifty-nine shots; 
the Louisville, thirty-five; the Caron- 
delet, twenty-six, and the Pittsburg, 
twenty-one. Thus it was that when 
victory seemed to be just within his 
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grasp, the gallant Commodore was 
obliged to make signal for all to with- 
draw, having lost fifty-four men in 
killed and wounded. 

The vessels remained in the river out 
of range of the enemy’s guns, and the 
steering apparatus was repaired during 
the night for temporary use. 

The Confederate gunners must have 
credit for bravery, skillful service of 
their batteries; also, great courage and 
perseverence. Several of their guns 
were disabled, their embrasures torn, 
and their works filled with shot and 
shell, sand bags and general wreckage. 


THE ARMY DURING GUNBOAT ACTION. 


While the fleet was attacking the 
water batteries, Grant’s army was not 
idle. Thearrival of Wallace’s division 
enabled him to move McClernand’s di- 
vision to the right and extend his lines 
nearer the river at Dover, and thus 
cover all the enemy’s avenues of es- 
cape. 

This was done under cover of heavy 
fire all along the lines. 

The day, in fact, was occupied by a 
magnificent artillery duel at intervals 
from early morning, with unremitting 
fire between pickets, sharp-shooters and 
skirmishers. There was no direct as- 
sault in force at any point, but the 
fighting was everywhere sharp and se- 
vere. Grant was holding his army for 
an assault on the lines should the gun- 
boats capture the water batteries. 

It was, however, during the after- 
noon, when the iron-clad fleet was in 
the climax of action, that the combat 
rose into splendid and terrible inten- 
sity. All the great guns the fleet could 
bring to bear in its contracted position; 
all the equally heavy guns of the en- 
emy in the Fort and on the river front 
—in short, all the sixty guns that 
armed the enemy’s works, and the for- 
ty-eight guns of Grant’s, were pouring 
forth streams of shot and shell, grape 
and cannister, filling the air with ex- 
ploding missiles, tearing down the for- 
est, and scattering falling branches and 
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shivered and splintered fragments of 
trees. 

Shifting blue smoke enveloped the 
scene, and, looked upon from an eleva- 
tion, a hundred incipient earthquakes 
and volcanoes would seem to be in aw- 
ful activity. The deep-toned and pon- 
derous booming of the great guns of 
the fleet floated upon the water, then 
resounded and echoed out over the 
land and through the forests, and in- 
spired the gunners of the field batteries 
to efforts in harmony with the mighty 
forces at play in this opening conflict 
for the mastery of the rivers of Ten- 
nessee. 

The lines, too, were ablaze with mus- 
ketry. As night approached the thun- 
ders grew less violent and the firing 
slackened along the lines. The gloom 
of a dismal evening and darkness set- 
tled around and separated the we:sry 
combatants: then came the benediction 
of silence and rest. 

Capt. John V. Johnston, who stood on 
the deck of the St. Louis during the 
action, with flag in hand, described to 
the author the commotion produced on 
his ship by the rapid firing of great 
guns below and the constant crash of 
heavy shot and shell from the enemy 
falling upon the metal armor, as some- 
thing appalling to weak nerves, and 
never before heard in battle. The 
working of the ponderous machinery, 
the explosions of guns and the concus- 
sion of heavy missiles against its armor 
made the huge ship tremble in every 
timber, and the bedlam of sounds was 
confusing and deafening. 

The result of this day’s operations 
was, the fleet was repulsed ‘and consid- 
erably damaged. 

Grant held his position everywhere, 
and drew his lines more closely around 
the enemy’s works. He also inspected 
the lines during the day, to see there 
was no road left open for the enemy to 
escape towards the southwest. He 
wished to capture the opposing army, 
not merely the naked position. 

In this posture of affairs, Grant gave 
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no sign of any discouragement or fear 
as to final victory. When the fighting 
for the day was over, he wrote to Hal- 
leck saying: ‘‘ Appearances now are 
that we shall have a protracted siege 
here. I fear the result of an at- 
tempt to carry the place by storm with 
new troops. I feel great confidence, 
however, of ultimately reducing the 
place.”’ 

Of this day’s naval fight, General Pil- 
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GEN. J. M. TUTTLE, 
Who led the Second Iowa Infantry at Donelson. 


low sent a dispatch to General Johston, 
after the boats were repulsed, saying: 
‘*We have just had the fiercest fight on 
record, between our guns and six gun- 
boats, which lasted two hours. They 
came within two hundred yards of our 
batteries. We drove them back and 
damaged three of them very badly.”’ 

AN AMUSING STRATEGEM ATTEMPTED. 


Over at Grant’s headquarters that 
night there occurred a bit of by-play, 
which has been more or less common 
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among warriors, to mislead opposing 
commanders. It was told the writer 
some time after its occurrence, by @ 
member of Grant’s staff. 

Two or three hours after dark one of 
the guards at headquarters sent in a 
lank, bright-eyed confederate soldier, 
covered with mud, and he reported to 
Captain Rawlins that he had deserted 
from Pillow, and crawled through the 
lines; that he had overheard a private 
conversation about dark at Confederate 
headquarters, to the effect that Gener- 
al Polk, with 20,000 men would attack 
Grant’s rear next day, and that Gener- 
al Johnston would be there with 20,000 
more men from Nashville, and would 
attack McClernand at Dover, and sur- 
round and crush Grant. He was tired 
of the war, he said, and wanted to get 
out and go to Illinois, and he thought 
it a good time to leave, and give away 
this valuable secret so Grant could get 
away in time if he wanted to! 

Rawlins was a keen lawyer and in- 
stantly made up his mind that the fel- 
low had been sent by Floyd or Pillow 
to frighten Grant and induce him to 
withdraw. 

Rawlins let him tell his story to 
Grant, who listened, then turned to his 
writing, and said not a word. 

Rawlins and Webster, after a little 
consultation, concluded they would ar- 
range to let the fellow escape, ‘‘loaded,”’ 
as they termed it, for Floyd’s benefit. 

They felt sure that he would escape 
during the night and return to Donel- 
son, if he had an opportunity. To give 
him additional incentive to go, Rawlins 
took him into an adjoining room and put 
a guard over him, telling him he was un- 
der arrest asa spy. The door between 
the rooms was left open, so that con- 
versation could be heard by him, and 
pretty soon Rawlins read a pretended 
dispatch loud enough for the man to 
hear,—though- in a manner to indicate 
secrecy,—to the effect that Columbus 
had been captured by Sherman with all 
Polk’s army, and they all set up a jubi- 
ation. About half an hour later, an- 





other pretended message was read to 
the effect that 25,000 of Buell’s army 
would reach Grant immediately, and 
15,000 more from St. Louis and Cairo! 
There was another scene of rejoicing. 
The fellow was nervous and wide awake 
to all that was going on. 

A little later Webster told the guard 
he would have to take his prisoner out- 
side and build a camp-fire, as they 
needed the room. They knew the 
fellow had overheard their “news,” 
and, an hour or two later, Rawlins went 
to the door and on some feigned pre- 
text called the guard to the house and 
detained him inside a few minutes, 
telling him that if his prisoner was 
gone when he returned he should fire 
a couple of shots as if in pursuit, but 
let him escape. Needless to say, the 
fellow was not ‘‘thereabouts’”’ when the 
guard returned to his post. That he 
reached Floyd and Pillow as soon as he 
could steal through the lines in the 
dense darkness, and communicated the 
‘* secrets’? he had overheard, is probable; 
and if it did not produce consternation, 
it may have had some influence upon 
the hasty deliberations of the council 
of war which the officers of the Con- 
federate army held during the night. 

Webster was at th's time Grant’s 
chief of staff. Grant knew what his 
subordinates were doing, but as he be- 
lieved Floyd and Pillow had tried the 
deception on him, he did not interfere. 


A WEIRD SITUATION. 


Thus far the Confederates, with stub- 
born and persistent bravery, had re- 
pelled all assaults on their works; but 
the energy with which Grant’s army 
tightened its coil around them fore- 
boded disaster unless it could be shaken 
off. 

Darkness brooded over the smoky and 
gloomy battlefield, and amid intense 
and biting cold, a furious storm of sleet 
and snow again came upon them, and 
the sufferings of the night before were 
renewed. The officers and men along 
that long and dreary line of investment 
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lay exhausted upon the the ice-covered 
earth, or sat up or leaned against trees, 
with outer clothing frozen and stiff upon 
them. Four days and nights had these 
men been thus exposed, marching and 
fighting, and yet without a murmur. 

Inside the lines some of the enemy 
were under shelter, but. they, too, suf- 
fered greatly. 

During the evening Grant reported 
further to Halleck, saying: ‘‘ We will 
soon want ammunition for our ten and 
twenty-pound Parrott guns. I have di- 
rected my ordnance officer to keep a 
constant watch upon the supply of am- 
munition, and to take steps in time to 
avoid a deficiency.”’ 


A FATEFUL CONFEDERATE COUNCIL. 


While Grant had thus settled down 
to what seemed the inevitable,— wait 
for the repaired gunboats,—a fateful 
scene was transpiring at Confederate 
headquarters. Floyd had called a coun- 
cil of war, and his subordinate generals 
assembled. They were alarmed at the 
situation, and all agreed that they could 
not maintain their position; that the 
only plan left them was to attack and 
drive back that portion of Grant’s forces 
which covered the road running south- 
ward from Dover toward Nashville, and 
retreat in that direction. 

This bold and brilliant move having 
been determined upon, 5:30 on the morn- 
ing of the 15th was fixed upon for the 
attack upon the National lines. Three 
days’ rations were put in haversacks 
for the intended march south, and all 
things were made ready for the onset. 

Innocent of all this, Grant and his 
army rested, or rather suffered, in the 
storm. . 

At the very time the Confederate of- 
ficers were quietly concentrating their 
forces in front of McClernand, prepara- 
tory to the early attack, a messenger 
was making his way from the wounded 
Commodore Foote, through the dark- 
ness and storm, and over rough, frozen 
mud, toward Grant’s headquarters, with 
the following message: 


FLAG-sHiP St. Louis, February 14, 1868. 
General Grant, Commanding United States 

Forces: 

DEAR GENERAL—YoOu will do me the favor 
to come on board at your earliest conven- 
ience, as I am disabled from walking by a 
contusion, and cannot pssibly get to see you 
about the disposition of these vessels, all of 
which are more or less disabled. 

S. Foore, 
Flag-officer. 

The distance to be traveled around 
the overflowed creek was six or eight 
miles, and the road was so cut up and 
the mud so frozen as to be almost im- 
passable. 

Before starting, Grant directed Raw- 
lins to notify each of his division com- 
manders of his absence, and instruct 
them to do nothing to bring on an en- 
gagement until they should receive 
further orders, but to hold their posi- 
tions. 

It was nearly dawn when Grant reached 
the fleet. Foote explained the condi- 
tien of the fleet and his own injury, and 
suggested that Grant should entrench 
and await repairs to the injured ves- 
sels. The whole situation was talked 
over. Grant examined the boats and 
saw the necessity of some of them going 
into ‘‘hospital.’? Only those badly in- 
jured need retire for repairs; the oth- 
ers would remain and assist in the 


siege. 


THE CONFEDERATE ATTACK; THE TER- 
RIBLE BATTLE OF THE FIFTEENTH. 


When the interview ended, Grant 
went ashore, mounted his horse and 
started on his return. 

He had not gone far when he met 
Captain Hillyer, of his staff, in the ut- 
most apprehension lest the army would 
be destroyed. He informed his chief 
that the enemy had come out of their 
works in full force and attacked McCler- 
nand’s division, and thrown it back! 

Grant had to travel nearly ten miles 
to reach McClernand’s division, and he 
rode with the greatest possible speed. 
As he passed General Smith, that vet- 
eran soldier explained the situation 
briefly, and Grant went galloping on 
toward the point of the reported disas- 
ter. He saw that all was in good order 
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in Smith’s and Wallace’s divisions, but 
as he advanced he found McClernand’s 
division had been forced back and partly 
turned, much of it retiring in some con- 
fusion. Many of the men were out of 
ammunition, and in that condition had 
slowly but stubbornly retired some dis- 
tance from the ground held in the 
morning. No braver men ever shoul- 
dered muskets, but they could not fight 
without ammunition. 

The program agreed upon by the 
Confederate officers during the previous 
night had thus far been well executed. 
Leaving abount 3,000 men in the works 
in front of Smith, they mov.d out 
at dawn of day with the other 18,000, 
and concentrating fully 14,000 of them 
nnder Pillow and Bushrad R. Johnson, 
attacked McClernand's division, less 
than 8,000 in line, ina desperate attempt 
to hurl it back and clear the roads to 
Nashville. Four thousand under Buck- 
ner were massed on the center to hold 
Lew Wallace in check, and also attack 
McClernand’s left. 

McClernand, fearless as a lion, cour- 
ageous and full of expedients. fought 
his division with ability. For hours he 
maintained his position, receding but 
little, though attacked by nearly double 
numbers. It was not until several regi- 
ments had expended their ammunition 
that the enemy made any advance, and 
McClernand’s force began to show any 
signs of confusion. Then the retire- 
ment was very slow, every man who 
had any cartridges remaining in the 
ranks with brave and stubborn persist- 
ency. Oglesby commanded the brigade 
on the extreme right,near Dover, and he 
held his position until nearly cut off from 
the rest of the division. His right was 
flanked and turned, and Forest’s cav- 
alry was on his rear. By 10 o'clock he 
was fighting with cartridges taken from 
his dead and wounded soldiers. 

Through the smoke Logan rode in a 
gallop behind his line, and above the 
roar of crackling musketry and ‘‘Rebel 
yells,’ his voice was heard appealing 
to his ‘‘boys” to stand firm; and they 


stood there until they were without a 
cartridge, then they retired in search 
of ammunition. 

General Wallace, on being appealed 
to by McClernand, sent Colonel Cruft 
with two regiments to support McCler- 
nand’s right, but in passing around the 
rear to the position designated, his 
guide misled him, and he was too late. 
The result of these movements was that 
the right of McClernand’s division was 
forced back at right angles with the 
right of Wallace’s division, and there 
the retrograde movement ended. The 
enemy here came in collision: with the 
right of Wallace, and was met by so 
fierce a fire that, after a long struggle, 
they in turn were forced to withdraw. 

It is doubtful if there is another in- 
stance in all the previous history of 
war with firearms, where a fresh vol- 
unteer army stood up in the open and 
fought fiercely and continuously for 
seven hours, and the last two hours 
many of them without ammunition. 
Nor must we hesitate to acknowledge 
the bravery and the daring intrepidity 
of the ‘‘ volunteers ’’ on the other side. 
It suffices to say, on both sides they 
were Americans. 

Buckner attacked Wallace’s right 
wing early in the day, but he was so 
vigorously repulsed that his force re- 
tired. It will be noted that up to this 
time the divisions of Smith and of Wal- 
lace (except a small portion of the lat- 
ter) had not been generally engaged. 
Nearly the whole Confederate army 
had been thrown upon the one division 
of McClernand. He had been forced 
back, it is true, and his losses had been 
heavy, but his men were again full of 
fight so soon as they refilled their car- 
tridge boxes. 

While matters stood thus, Pillow, 
who ranked Buckner, rode over to the 
latter and berated him for his inactiv- 
ity. He pointed out to Buckner a road 
leading up a gorge to the front of Wal- 
lace, and told him that was his way and 
bade him attack in force. 


Buckner could only obey. He had 
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been holding his force in reserve to 
protect the rear of the army on its in- 
tended retreat towardNashville; but 
now it was ordered into action and 
there might be little of it left for that 
service. He moved up the valley, and 
when the head of his column was dis- 
covered, Thayer’s brigade came into 
position on the double-quick, and his 
battery came on the run; the guns were 
unlimbered and wheeled into position 
at the head of the gorge, and the ene- 
my deployed and opened fire. The 
woods rang with the fire of musketry 
and the crash of artillery. The un- 
derbrush was mowed away with bul- 
lets, and treetops came raining down 
upon the heads of the combatants. Soon 
the valley was filled with the pale blue 
smoke of battle The contest did not 
last long, and Buckner’s force this 
time retreated precipitately into his 
intrenchments. 

At this juncture Grant rode up to 
where McClernand and Wallace were 
conversing. He held in his hand the 
urgent message which McClernand had 
seot some time before. When he 
learned that the disaster to McCler- 
nand’s command had left the road south 
open to the retreat of the enemy, he 
betrayed no excitement or mental dis- 
turbance or confusion of thought. He 
crushed the paper in his hand and 
said: 

**Gentlemen, the position on the right 
must be retaken.” 

This was said with a decision and em- 
phasis which left nothing to inference 
or for explanation. 

The men of the disorganized regi- 
ments stood around in groups, and the 
cool and unperturbed appearance of 
Grant was an encouragementand un in- 
spiration to both officers and men. 
Then came marching up a couple of 
fresh regiments (the 8th Missouri and 
the 1lth Indiana) from Smith’s divi- 
sion, not before engaged, and as they 
marched into position further south, 
the men in groups began to brighten, 
look at each other, and repeat Grant’s 
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words ‘‘ The position on the right must 
be retaken.”’ 

In passing General Smith’s division 
on his approach, ina sudden inspiration 
which marks the military genius, 
Grant had told that officer to prepare 
to assault the works as soon as he 
should receive orders. 

Here was the crisis in a terrible 
drama of war. Most Generals, at this 
juncture of affairs, would have been 
glad to allow the enemy to escape, 
content with the capture of the works. 
Not so with Grant. The capture of 
the Confederate army was his ambition 
and his purpose 


GRANT’S STRATEGY ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD. 


What further passed in the next few 
minutes after Grant met Wallace and 
McClernand, is best described by Gen- 
eral Grant himself. He says in his 
memoirs: 


I saw the men standing in knots talking in 
the most excited manner. No officer seemed 
to be giving any directions. The soldiers 
had their guns, but no ammunition, while 
there were tuns of it close at hand. I heard 
some of the men say that the enemy had 
come out with knapsacks and haversacks 
filled with rations. They seemed to think 
this indicated a determination on his part to 
stay out as long as his provisions held out. I 
turned to Col. J. D. Webster, of my staff, who 
was with me, and said: “Some of our men 
are pretty badly demoralized, but the enemy 
must be more so, for he has attempted to 
force his way out, but has fallen back; the 
one who attacks first now will be victorious 
and the enemy will hav e to bein ahurry if he 
gets ahead of me.” I determined to make 
the assault at once on our left. [t was clear 
to my mind that the enemy had started to 
march out with his entire force, except a few 
pickets, and if our attack could be made on 
the left, before the enemy could redistribute 
his forces along his works, we would find but 
little opposition except from intervening 
abattis. 

I directed Colonel Webster to ride with me 

and call out to the men as we passed: * Fill 
your cartridge boxes quick and get into line; 
the enemy is trying to escape and he must 
not be permitted to do so.’ - “his acted like a 
charm. The men only wanted some one to 

ive them a command. We rode rapidly to 
Smith’s headquarters, when I explained the 
situation to him and directed him to charge 
the enemy’s worksin his front with his whole 
division. The General was off in an incredi- 
bly short time. 


While Grant was thus busy with plans 
destined to work the quick ruin of the 
enemy, General Pillow, excited and 
filled with the idea that he had de- 
feated Grant’s whole army (whereas he 
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had only been in collision with McCler- 
nand’s 8,000), sent off a courier with a 
dispatch to the nearest telegraph sta- 
tion, assuring General Johnston at 
Nashville, ‘‘On the honor of a soldier, 
the day is ours.”’ 

Unfortunately for Pillow and the rest 
of them, the day was not yet ended. 

Leaving General Smith again, Grant 
returned to Wallace and McClernand, 
to see that they were ready to press 
forward the moment Smith’s attack 
should begin on his left. 

The hopeful and confident words 
Grant had spoken were taken up by 
the men and passed along the lines 
from group to group, and as the news 
sped from regiment to regiment, cheers 
burst forth from men who until then 
had been fearful of disaster, and from 
others who had left the ranks from the 
terrors and shock of battle in the morn- 
ing. 

PREPARING TO RENEW THE BATTLE. 

Ammunition without limit was dis- 
tributed, and cartridge-boxes were re- 
filled; haversacks, too, were made re- 
ceptacles, and some of the men crowded 
extra cartridges into their boot-tops, 
swearing, in words more forceful than 
pious, that ‘‘they’d be blanked if they’d 
be out of ammunition again when the 
Confeds were around so handy to shoot 
at.’’ 

It was asserted by Pillow, in his 
boastful style, and has been reiterated 
by other writers since, that Grant’s 
right wing was completely routed, and 
that all resistance to Pillow’s force had 
ceased, when the latter voluntarily 
withdrew. 

Col. J. F. Gilmer, Chief Engineer of 
Confederate Western Department, who 
was present during the entire conflict, 
in his official report made a few days 
after, says: 


The enemy being now pressed in front of 
his center by this advance, and on his right 
flank by the pursuing forces of General Pil- 
low’s division, retreated rapidly for some 
distance towards his left wing; but, receiving 
heavy reinforcements, the pursuit was checked, 
and finally the retreating foe made a firm stand, 
opening from a field battery strongly supported 
by masses of infantry. 
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Thus it is seen that grape and can- 
nister and Minie balls forced Pillow’s 
army back, and that it was not a ‘‘ vol- 
untary ’’ withdrawal. 

A lull in the conflict gave the men a 
little time to eat a bite from their 
haversacks, the first morsel they had 
tasted since the evening before. 

Meantime those who had fied from 
the ranks to the rear during the battle 
of the forenoon, heard the cheers, heard 
the words that came from their com- 
mander: ‘‘The enemy are trying des- 
perately to escape;’’ and the officers 
who were sent to rally them exclaimed: 
‘*Fall in, men, fall in; we’re going to 
take ’em all in now; fall in! rally round 
the flag, boys!’’ And these men came 
by the hundred, the timid and the 
slightly wounded, inspired with new 
courage, and determined to redeem 
themselves from the appearance of 
cowardice. Companies and regiments 
reformed, and as they fell into line, 
that old forest, gleaming with ice and 
snow above, gleaming with polished 
bayonets and unsheathed sabers be- 
neath, echoed with cheers that told in 
tones of terror to the enemy, that the 
onset of that enthusiastic force meant to 
them defeat. 


THE BATTLE RENEWED WITH TERRI- 
BLE FIERCENESS. 


The lines then rested briefly, await- 
ing the signal-guns of Smith’s attack 
far away to the north. When his bat- 
teries opened, the rapidity of their fire 
told Wallace and McClernand that the 
moment had arrived for their forces to 
attack. 

Grant was waiting and was impatient 
at every moment’s delay. He wished, 
if possible, to again speedily close every 
avenue of escape. 

He had sent a message to Foote ask- 
ing him to move up the fleet and join 
in the assault, if only for the encourag- 
ing and moral effect it would have, and 
he knew that the great guns would 
soon be again heard. 

McClernand, always active and ready 
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to fight, and Wallace, enthusiastic and 
vigilant, were ready. 

**Forward!’’ And from left to right 
the word passed, and in a moment the 
long lines of the two divisions, curving 
and bending over ridges and through 
ravines, moved to the onset. 

The scattering fire of the skirmish 
lines rang out; then, as the enemy’s line 
was approached and the skirmishers 
retired into their respective commands, 
the batteries of artillery at full gallop 
were wheeled into position, and from 
both lines poured forth a fire, terrible 
and destructive. 

Evening was approaching, and all on 
the Union side were imbued with the 
determination that the enemy must be 
beaten. They had faith in the assertion 
of Grant that the army first attacking 
would be victorious, and they pressed 
on with energy. Soon the enemy be- 
gan to waver; one point after another 
gave way; a battery here and there 
ceased firing and withdrew to new po- 
sitions in the rear. Forward the Na- 
tional forces pressed and cheered. The 
ground thickly strewn with the dead 
and wounded of the morning’s struggle 
was passed over, and if some bodies 
were crushed with on-rushing artillery 
and with charging battalions through 
the forest, it were sad, but only too 
true. 

Wounded Union soldiers who were 
left on the lost ground of the morning 
were seen to throw up their hats and 
cheer their old comrades as they now 
charged over them in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

Up and down the lines the gleaming 
sabers of McClernand, Wallace, Logan, 
Thayer, and other intrepid heroes,were 
branished, with words of command, 
cheer and encouragement. Amidst the 
sharp crash of musketry, the roar and 
ring of field artillery, came up and out 
from the river below the fort the deep- 
toned and ponderous reverberations of 
the great guns of the fleet again attack- 
ing; and the explosion of their huge 
shells over the works was heard in ter- 


rible distinctness above all the crash of 
battle. 


GENERAL SMITH’S BRILLIANT AS- 
SAULT. 


Let us now turn our attention to Gen- 
ral Smith’s division and see what he 
was doing in his front. 

He had waited for orders to attack 
the works of the enemy which looked 
down in menacing mien upon him. All 
day the enemy’s guns along these crests 
hac been vomiting forth fire and smoke, 
shot and shell, in tones of daring defi- 
ance. They had been answered by 
Smith’s artillery from the elevations 
on the National lines, and thus an artil- 
lery duel had progressed, while only 
desultory skirmish firing had occurred 
in the valley between and far below the 
two lines of artillery fire. 

When Grant gave Smith the order to 
assault and capture the works, the order 
was in his usual confident tone. The 
works were not merely to be assaulted, 
but they were to be captured. 

The brave and intrepid Smith with 
alacrity wheeled Lauman’s brigade and 
moved into the valley between and be- 
neath the two lines of artillery fire, 
and, forming the force into a front of 
five companies, each column or rank 
fifteen to twenty paces apart, took his 
own position between the front ranks. 

Colonel Tuttle’s Second Iowa had the 
lead. The other brigades were to take 
position and follow in support. The 
artilery was sending its missiles from 
hill-top to hill-top over the heads of the 
assaulting columns forming in the val- 
ley between, and the music of these 
shrieking shells exploding above their 
heads, and the ceaseless, stinging 
‘**zips’’ of Minie balls was the martial 
music to which these assaulting columns 
marched bravely on. 

The grey-haired veteran Smith raised 
his cap on the point of his sword and 
led hismen forward. With encouraging 
words he bade them ‘‘forward,”’ then, 
when the rush was too rapid, came the 
caution, ‘‘Steady, men, steady.’’ Cheers 
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‘ came from the men as obstruction after 
obstruction was passed and the skir- 
mish line of the enemy was routed from 
cover and captured or driven in. 

Onward and upward Smith and his 
men moved, climbing the steep hill 
covered with ice and snow. 

Everywhere the determined enemy 
was pouring down upon them, and 
across the valley, a fierce storm of lead 
andiron. Sharpened branches of fallen 
tree-tops were evaded, torn aside or 
crawled through; piles of logs were 
scaled, ditches were leaped. Onward 
and still upward they climbed, until, 
nearing the crest, with the artillery 
missiles from the Union lines flying 
thickly above their heads, aimed at the 
enemy in his works, they halted a mo- 
ment to close ranks, load empty guns 
and take a breath. Then, at a signal, 
Smith’s artillery became silent, and in- 
stantly his waiting men sprang to their 
feet and with wild cheers charged over 
the enemy’s works, capturing prisoners, 
and, following the fleeing adversary, 
drove him out of his works on this part 
of his lines. 

Immediately after the works were 
captured Smith’s artilery was ordered 
to follow. The herculean task of clear- 
ing the way and hauling the guns and 
caissons up the precipitous hillside and 
placing them in position demonstrated 
what desperate men may do under such 
inspiration. 

In a short time Smith’s division, with 
his artillery, the Confederate guns cap- 
tured in the works being turned, was 
in a position to command the citadel 
and control the Confederate works. But 
he was not destined to hold this captured 
position without another struggle. 

Buckner, who was in command of 
these works, pursuant to their plan of 
attack agreed upon the previous night, 
had drawn out several of his best regi- 
ments to aid Pillow in the attack on 
McClernand and Wallace, and when he 
had been forced back within his lines 
further south, it turned out precisely 
as Grant had foreseen, that Bucker had 
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not time as yet to redistribute his 
men along his works. But he was 
moving in that direction when Smith 
stormed and carried his lines. Imme- 
diately Buckner threw ali his force on 
Smith in a desperate attempt to drive 
him out and recover the captured posi- 
tion. There ensued a battle royal,—one 
of the most stubborn conflicts in the 
series of battles of the siege. But Buck- 
ner, after assaulting Smith until he 
could no longer induce his men to at- 
tack, was driven off, and when darkness 
closed the sanguinary struggle, Smith 
was so securely intrenched as to defy 
dislodgement. 

Thus the battle, or battles, raged 
along the lines from early dawn, and 
when darkness brought the conflict to 
a close, the enemy found themselves 
forced back within part, and dislodged 
from the rest of the works from which 
they emerged in the morning a brave, 
confident, and well organized army. 


THE BATTLEFIELD AND INCIDENTS 
OF THE AWFUL STRUGGLE. 


There were between four and five 
thousand men killed and wounded dur- 
ing the day; the losses on each side be- 
ing nearly equal. 

The battles of this dismal Saturday 
had swept back and forth through miles 
of forest, through ravines and over 
ridges, up and down steep and gentle 
slopes, and on plateaus; and over it all 
were scattered the dead, the wounded, 
and the dying of both armies. Some 
were torn and lacerated with shells and 
cannon balls; some were killed or held 
prisoners by falling trees torn and shat- 
tered into fragments by exploding 
shells; but most of the fatal injury was 
the work of the deadly Minie ball. 

The snow and ice, tramped by con- 
tending, advancing, and retreating arm- 
ies, were stained thickly with blood. 

As the Union army on this dreary 
Saturday night rested in bivouac, close 
in front of the enemy’s works, the moans 
of the wounded could be heard, and 
here and there in the rear, flickering 
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lights moved through the forest on er- 
rands of mercy. Darkness and silence 
fell like a benediction upon both ar- 
mies. The men slept, or tried to sleep, 
with snow and ice beneath them, and 
the silent stars above them, ready, per- 
chance, to renew the conflict on the 
morrow. 

In caring for the wounded Grant di- 
rected that no distinction be made be- 
tween friend or foe. 

Late in the afternoon Grant and staff 
were riding near where the forces of 
McClernand and Wallace were fighting 
their way back over the ground of the 
morning, and he stopped on a promi- 
nent point to observe. He dismounted 
and scanned the position. 

When he was about to remount his at- 
tention was called to a number of dead 
lying about, and to two badly wounded 
men quite near. One was a Union ar- 
tillery lieutenant, the other a Confeder- 
ate private. The lieutenant was trying 
to give the Confederate a drink of water 
from his canteen. Both were covered 
with blood. One had a leg shot away 
and a wound in the head; the other had 
an arm shattered and both feet lacer- 
ated. The poor fellows were suffering 
all the pangs of death. Grant was in- 
stantly touched by thespectacle. Hav- 
ing no flask, he asked Colonel Webster 
if he had one. Neither he nor Rawlins 
had any, but one of the other staff 
officers produced asmall flask of brandy 
and Grant walked to the suffering sol- 
diers and gave each a swallow. The 
Confederate was able to look in his 
benefactor’s face and gratefully say: 
‘Thank you, General,’ and then lay his 
head against a tree. The lieutenant 
was unable to speak, but he raised his 
eyes in thankful recognition of the kind 
act, and his hand in salutation. Grant 
said to Rawlins: ‘‘Send for stretchers, 
send for stretchers at once for these 
men.’’ An aid galloped off and ina few 
minutes several stretchers were there. 
Grant had remounted and was again 
observing, but his quick eye noticed 
that the men started off first with the 


Union officer, and the others seemed to 
hesitate whether they were to take the 
Confederate or look for other Union 
wounded. But Grant said: ‘“‘ Take this 
Confederate too; take both of them to- 
gether; the war is now over between 
them.’’ And the wounded Confederate 
was carried away and treated as the 
other. 

A little later, Grant and staff were 
riding quite rapidly along the right 
wing of his army where it had again 
swept over and regained the lost ground 
of the most desperate part of the battle 
of the morning, and the dead were 
scattered so thickly through the forest 
that the horses were kept constantly 
‘*shying’”’ to avoid the bodies. 

Presently Grant said to Colonel Web- 
ster: ‘‘ Let us get away from this dread- 
ful place; I suppose this work is a part 
of the devil that is left in us all.’’ 

As they passed out on more open 
ground, and through scattering wound- 
ed and limping men, hobbling and 
crawling towards the rear as best they 
could, Grant seemed more than ever 
affected by the suffering around h’m, 
and said to Webster and Rawlins that 
the sight of suffering always depressed 
him. After a moment’s silence, he re- 
peated Burns’s couplet as they rode on 
— though he very rarely quoted poetry: 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

While the battle was in progress, 
Grant’s active mind did not forget 
other duties. He sat composedly upon 
his horse and wrote an order directing ~ 
the officer at Fort Henry to ‘‘send a 
company of cavalry on one of the trans- 
ports up the Tennessee River, to de- 
stroy the railroad bridges, the position 
of which will be indicated by Captain 
Gwin of the gunboat Tyler.” 

Since long before light on the morn- 
ing of that memorable Saturday, when 
he started from his headquarters, over 
the rough and frozen mud, to visit the 
wounded Commodore Foote on the fleet, 
until all was again quiet and safe along 
his well-adjusted lines, late in the night 
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Grant had not tasted food,excepta hasty 
breakfast on the gunboat while consult- 
ing with Foote. 

He had not been off his horse an hour 
during that day of days with him and 
his army. From the time he came gal- 
loping back into the midst of the battle- 
field, until darkness brought the conflict 
to a close, Grant was everywhere along 
the lines, with Smith, with Wallace, 
with McClernand; advising, suggesting, 
ordering; and he moved swiftly; was 
always cool, betraying no excitement; 
always confident, and, in some mysteri- 
‘ous way, inspiring officers and men with 
a@ courage and confidence which always 
turned them into heroes in his pres- 
ence, capable of the most daring deeds. 

The student of psychology finds in 
Grant a remarkable study. That an 
officer who is brave, daring, demonstra- 
tive and ablaze with enthusiasm in bat- 
tle should inspire his men to brave 
deeds, one can understand; but by what 
mysterious influence so quiet and un- 
demonstrative a general as Grant, who 
never spoke above a conversational 
tone, never threw up his hat, never 
cheered, but was always methodical, 
calculating and deliberate — how sucha 
man influenced every officer with whom 
he came in touch, to act with a swiftness 
and an energy that carried him to the 
performance of deeds bordering on the 
miraculous —this is the mystery! 

Grant’s confidence in success was at 
no time shaken. In every word and 
action he betrayed an invincible. and 
inflexible resolution to fight it out toa 
successful issue. 

In the afternoon, when the conflict 
was raging in all its terrible ferocity, 
two chaplains came where Grant and 
his staff were sitting on their horses, ob- 
serving the movements of the armies. 
The good men were hunting for and 
helping the wounded and comforting 
them, but they were alarmed at this 
their first baptism of fire, and one of 
them ventured to ask Grant what pro- 
vision he had made for retreat in case 
of defeat. 


Grant replied, ‘‘ There are the trans- 
ports. ”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied the alarmed chaplain, 
‘*but they will not carry 10,000, and you 
have more than 20,000.’ 

‘*But,” answered Grant, ‘‘when we 
retreat, there will not be 10,000 of us 
left alive!”’ 


THE SURRENDER. 


The night was spent ina council of 
war by nearly all the Confederate field 
officers, and the conclusion was reached 
that there was nothing left for them 
but surrender or annihilation. Con- 
sternation, like that at Belshazzar’s 
feast, seems to have suddenly seized 
Floyd and Pillow; it was one of the 
most remarkable scenes during the war. 

Buckner, who was the only educated 
soldier, and whose force was in front of 
Smith, declared that he could not main- 
tain his position half an hour in the 
morning. Floyd and Pillow were mere 
politicians, and had few soldierly quali- 
ties. 

Floyd had been Secretary of War in 
Buchanan’s cabinet and was charged 
with having betrayed his trust by un- 
necessarily removing arms and war 
material from Northern to Southern 
arsenals; and with having continued to 
hold the position long after he had con- 
spired to establish an independent con- 
federacy within the territory of the 
United States. Evidently he was in 
great trepidation as to what might be 
his fate if he fell into the hands of the 
National authorities. 

In the report of the disaster made by 
Floyd ten days later, he said: 

I had a right, individually, to determine 
that I would not survive a surrender there. 
. . . I agreed to hand over the command 
to Brigadier-General Buckner’ through 
Brigadier-General Pillow, and to make an 
effort for my own extrication by any and 


every means that might present themselves 
to me. 


Col. John C. Burch, an aid on Gen- 
eral Pillow’s staff, in his report made 
March 15th, under oath, tells us: 


General Floyd said that he would suffer 
any fate before he would surrender or fall 
into the hands of the enemy alive. At the 
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suggestion of someone present, he said that 
personal considerations influenced him in 
coming to this determination, and further 
stated that such considerations should never 
govern a general officer. 

Major Haynes, Commissary-General 
under Floyd, in his report made on 
March 13, 1862, says: 

General Buckner said that to attempt to 
cut a way through the enemy’s lines, and re- 
treat, would cost a sacrificeof three-fourths 
of the command, and no commander had a 
right to make such a sacrifice. General 
Floyd, concurring, remarked: “We will have 
to capitulate; but, gentlemen, I cannot sur- 
render; you know my position with the Fed- 
erals; it wouldn't do; it wouldn'tdo.” Where- 
upon, General Pillow, yn General 
Floyd, said: “I will not surrender myself 
nor the command; will die first.” “Then I 
qappoee. gentlemen,” said General Buckner. 
“the surrender will devolve upon me.’ 
“Then, sir,” said General Floyd, “I surrender 
the command ;” and General Pillow, who was 
next in command, very — exclaimed: 
“7 will not accept it; I will never surrender;” 
and while speaking, turned to General Buck- 
ner, who remarked: “I will accept and share 
the fate of my command,” and called for 
pen, ink, paper and a bugler. 

We have here, I think, a more pic- 
turesque and graphic view of this great 
historic event, written by Confederate 
officers in their official reports at the 
time, than anything Union writers or 
historians have ever produced. 

The act of Floyd and Pillow in de- 
serting their army in its hour of disas- 
ter and seeking their own personal 
safety has been justly execrated by all 
soldiers in both armies, and was strik- 
ingly rebuked by President Jefferson 
Davis, who immediately wrote his 
secretary of war, saying: 

The reports of Brigadier-Generals Floyd 
and Pillow of the defense and fall of Fort 
Donelson are unsatisfactory. . . . You will 
order Gen. A. S. Johnston to relieve both of 
those officers from command. 

Morning was approaching, and Buck- 
ner knew, with the instincts of the sol- 
dier, and from his knowledge of Grant’s 
energetic habits of fighting, that his 
works would be assaulted at the dawn of 
day. As he began to use his ink and 
paper, Floyd and Pillow made their 
exit, and hastened to their boats. 

Floyd hastily embarked his brigade, 
and amid the execrations of those left 
behind, departed for Nashville. 

Colonel Forest, also escaped with 
about 1,200 cavalry, by wading and 


swimming througha submerged slough. 
General Buckner immediately wrote 
and sent off the following note, under 
flag of truce, with an officer whose bu- 
gler sounded a parley in front of Gen- 
eral Smith’s lines: 


HEADQUARTERS, Fort DONELSON, | 

February 16, 1862. { 
Sir—In consideration of all the circum- 
stances governing the present situation of 
affairs at this station, I propose to the com- 
manding officer of the Federal forces the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to agree upon 
terms of capitulation of the forces and fort 
under my command, and in this view sug- 
est an armistice until twelve o’clock to- 
ay. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. B. BUCKNER, 

Brigadier-General ©.S. A. 


The letter was immediately carried 
to Grant, who had spent the night at a 
cabin in rear of the lines, near and 
ready for any emergency that could 
arise. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he 
wrote and returned the following an- 
swer, probably one of the finest speci- 
mens of energetic war literature in 
military history: 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY INTHE FIELD, / 

CAMP NEAR DONELSON, February 16, 1862. { 
To General 8. B. Buckner, Confederate Army: 

Yours of this date, proposing an armistice 
and appointment of commissioners to settle 
terms of capitulation, is just received. No 
terms other than an unconditional and immedi- 
ate surrender can be accepted. 1 propose to move 
tmmediately upon your works. 

I am sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, . S. GRANT, 

Brigadier-General U. S. A., Commanding. 

This very emphatic answer being re- 
turned to general Buckner, that officer 
realized that if he would avoid Grant’s 
threatened ‘‘immediate’’ movement 
‘*upon his works,’’ it was necessary for 
him to ‘‘immediately’’ submit. He 


promptly returned the following ungra- 


cious, if not ‘‘ ungenerous,”’ reply: 


February 16, 1862. 
To Brigadier-General U. 8. Grant. U.S. A.: 
Srr—The distribution of the forces under 
my command, incident to an unexpected 
change of commanders, and the éverwhelm- 
ing force under your command, compel me, 
notwithstanding the brilliant success of the 
Confederate arms yesterday, to accept the 
ungenerous and unchivalrous terms which 
you propose. I am, sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
3. B. BUCKNER, 
Brigadier-General ©. S. A. 


White flags were hoisted along Buck- 
ner’s lines as day dawned, and the two 
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armies rose up from the snow and ice 
on which they had rested during the 
night, and at first looked in silence at 
each other across the narrow interven- 
ing space; then, when Grant’s army 
comprehended that the bugle-notes an : 
white flags meant surrender, wild shouts 
of joy and loud cheers arose — first, 
in Smith’s division, which occupied that 


THE SUICIDE. 


portion of the works where the white 
flag first appeared—then the shouts 
of the armed host swept southward 
along the lines of Wallace, then swelled 
out into a mighty uproar as they passed 
along the ranks of McClernand’s heroes 
in their circle round to Dover on the 
river bank, and died away in echoes 
over the waters. 








THE SUICIDE. 


WILD, weird night it was, the sharp, curved moon — 


A shining sabre hurled across the sky— 


Cut through a ragged cloud; beneath each tree 
Were shadows madly dancing to the high 
Shrill piping of the wind, and to the beat 


Of barren limbs that ever writhed and swayed 


Above the frosty earth, above the form 


Of her who hastened onward, undismayed; 


Who stood upon the cliff’s huge brow of stone 


With floating hair, a raven banner blown. 


Loud roared the sea below, and fierce he strove 


To scale that crag, and climbed and surged and blew 


From hoarsely laughing lips great flakes of foam, 


Then in his awful rage reached up and drew 


Her close against his breast; the deep caves rang, 


The billows rose like mighty wings and seemed 


To fan the very stars so brightly did 


They burn; the whole vast ocean shone and gleamed 
With phosphorescent light; the firs upon 
The hill raised rugged arms and prayed for dawn! 


Herbert Bashford. 
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THE LIBRARY FUND ENTERTAINMENT. 


By FRANKLYN W. LEE. 


“* 1 T’S really too bad!” said Belle, petu- 
lantly. ‘‘Ifit would be of any earthly 
use I’d have a good cry.”’ 

‘‘ What is the matter, Belle?’ asked 
Mrs. Sawyer, looking up in some sur- 
prise as her daughter cast hersclf ‘dis- 
consolately into achair at the other end 
of the sitting room table. Belle was 
austere at times, somewhat impulsive, 
and therefore scarcely the soul of good 
temper; but she seldom reached a tear- 
ful point, and her mother sighed in an- 
ticipation, and rested from her knitting 
until she should hear the dreadful news. 

‘*Everything is the matter! The li- 
brary fund entertainment to-night will 
be a failure.” 

‘* A failure, dear!’’ 

“Yes. Isn’t it a downright shame, 
mother? I’ve worked so hard to make 
it a success— the whole responsibility, 
practically, has fallen upon me, and 
now failure stares me in the face.”’ 

‘* But what on earth has happened?”’ 
her mother asked, anxiously. 

‘Fannie Marble is sick, and can’t ap- 
pear.” 

‘*You don’t mean to sit there and tell 
me that she is as sick as all that!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ groaned Belle, utterly woe- 
begone. ‘‘The doctor says she is threat- 
ened with diphtheria.’’ 


‘*Mercy on us! andI saw Mrs. Smith’s | 


young’n’s over there this morning! 
Some people are so careless. These 
children will be down with diphtheria 
in a week, mark my word. I declare: 
mothers nowadays haven’ta particle of 
sense.’’ Maternal instinct,strong within 
her, made Mrs. Sawyer an alarmist. 

‘¢To think that she should get sick at 
a time when so much depends upon 
her!”’ 

‘*She can’t help it,’ her mother re- 
joined, sharply. ‘‘Itis not to be sup- 
posed that the poor girl deliberately 


went and caught the disease just to 
worry you.”’ 

‘*Of course not; but what am I to do, 
mother?”’ 

‘* Postpone the entertainment.” 

‘*A postponed entertainment is like 
stale soda water,’’ quoth Belle, sagely. 

‘*Is Fanny so necessary?”’ 

‘*She was to have furnished two 
numbers —‘ Sheridan’s Ride’ and ‘The 
Little Girlin a Hotel.’ She isa gen- 
eral favorite, you know, and people will 
be disappointed. I hate to be identified 
with a failure.”’ 

‘Then why not get Helen Farley?’ 
her mother suggested, after pondering 
alittle. ‘She speaks pieces very well, 
according to my notion. I heard her 
speak ‘The Baron’s Last Banquet’ at 
the lyceum last winter, and it was just 
splendid. Everybody thought so.”’ 

‘* Helen has gone to Wellesley,” said 
Belle, gloomily. 

‘*Take Fannie’s place yourself’ her 
mother advised, a brilliant idea striking 
her. 

‘*T might, but I am already down for 
two solos, and I don’t want to give the 
whole entertainment.’’ 

‘*Well,” sighed Mrs. Sawyer, ‘‘the 
only thing for you to do is to postpone 
the entertainment—unless,”’ she added, 
hy way of afterthought, “you can get 
Mr. Nichols to help you out.”’ 

This latter suggestion was but one 
phase of a current family joke; it was 
intended as such, and it needed no label 
to disclose the fact to Belle. For, be it 
known, Mr. Nichols was her pet aver- 
sion, and had been since the first day of 
his coming. To be strictly accurate, 
she was prejudiced against him before 
he came. She had never taken kindly 
to the thought of having a boarder 
around the house. A stranger, she 
very sensibly argued, invariably broke 
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the charm of the family circle, however 
unconsciously it was done, and checked 
the perfect, natural expression of fam- 
ily feeling, vitiating or disturbing the 
home atmosphere. A boarder, she radi- 
cally held, signified the turning of the 
home into a commercial enterprise, a 
fact repugnant enough to excite preju- 
dice against an intruder. When the 
son of an old friend of Mrs. Sawyer’s 
girlhood begged that estimable, sym- 
pathetic woman to make room for a few 
weeks for a very dear friend of his—a 
quiet fellow, of studious habits, who had 
just recovered from a serious illness, 
and stood sorely in need of an abundance 
of rest, a little home life and a great 


deal of fresh air, Belle had stubbornly - 


opposed her tender-hearted mother’s 
disposition to accede to the request. 
She threatened all manner of things, 
for she was nothing if not self-willed 
and headstrong. but Mrs. Sawyer had 
maternal firmness, and in the end Nich- 
ols came. 

Having, with feminine perverseness, 
made up her mind to do so, Belle dis- 
liked him heartily from the outset. 
‘‘He is such a stick,’? she observed, 
more than once, with a toss of her head, 
because, forsooth, she liked life, im- 
pulse and emotion, while the boarder, 
though invariably pleasant and courte- 
ous, was retiring, reserved, almost inac- 
cessible at times. He liked best tostroll 
by himself, penetrating to this or that 
nook in which nature reigned supreme. 
His evenings, as a rule, were spent in 


his own room; only now and then did, 


he pause to converse with Mrs. Sawyer 
or her husband; but for the most part 
his presence in the house would not 
have been noticed, save at meal time, 
had it not been for the cough which 
sounded occasionally overhead. If he 
had cultivated Bell, if he had stopped 
to study her, to mentally note her 
‘graces, her attractiveness, she might 
have liked him in a way, and his stay 
might have been pleasanter; but he did 
not, and she scorned him with all the 
intensity of her eighten years. As ab- 
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solute frankness was one of her charac- 
teristics, he could not help seeing, now 
and then, that he was in her eyes, per- 
sona non grata, but he never betrayed 
the realization. Sometimes, when she 
was especially sarcastic and perverse, 
mirth shone in his eyes and there was 
a suspicious twitching of his firm and 
sensitive mouth; but that was all; he 
was secretiveness itself. His knowledge 
of human nature told him whence came 
her dislike, and the fact amused him. 
Her father and mother saw it, and 
now and then they teased her about 
Nichols. Therefore, when Mrs. Saw- 
yer suggested the boarder as a forlorn 
hope, Belle’s eyes flashed fire, and with 
a curl of her upper lip, she stalked ma- 
jestically from the room. 

At supper, however, her mother re- 
turned to the charge, a twinkle in her 
soft blue eyes. 

‘* Belle is all cut up over the sickness 
of a girl who was to have appeared at 
the church entertainment this even- 
ing,’’ she remarked, casually, ‘‘and I 
suggested that perhaps you might be 
able to help her out, Mr. Nichols.”’ 

‘*That’s so! Why not?’’ This from 
Mr. Sawyer, one of the bluff and hearty 
kind, looking at Belle. 

His daughter ate on in dogged, non- 
committal silence, and Nichols, perceiv- 
ing the expression of her face and 
divining the mute opposition, curbed 
the smile upor the brink of his lips and 
inquired, with just ashow of interest: 

‘* What is to be the character of the 
entertainment?’’ 

**Oh, just a musical and literary en- 
tertainment, for the benefit of the Sun- 
day School library fund,’’ Mrs. Sawyer 
hastened toreply..‘‘The Sunday School 
is growing, and the library is very 
small. That library is Belle’s pet hobby, 
you know, and she planned this enter- 
tainment to get money for books. The 
concert promised to be a great success, 
but one of the girls is not able to ap- 
pear, and Belle is at her wits’ end to 
fill her place.’’ 

“Tf Miss Belle is shorta vocalist,’’ he 
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said, with a faint smile, ‘‘I am afraid 
that I cannot aid her, but—’”’ 

“This girl was to have recited,”’ 
Belle interjected, curtly. 

‘‘Then, perhaps, I can be of service 
to you in asmall way,”’ hesaid, gravely. 
‘*T used to recite quite frequently.”’ 

‘“*There!’’ Mrs. Sawyer exclaimed, 
triumphantly. ‘‘Here you've been 
worrying yourself to death, with plenty 
of talent in the house. You may thank 
your mother for this, young lady.”’ 

‘*T do not pretend to—’’ Nichols be- 
gan, but his modest protests were cut 
short by his host and hostess. 

Belle, with a poor little sigh of resig- 
nation, responded as graciously as she 
could, mentally vowing that never again 
would she get up an entertainment for 
the benefit of any cause, however char- 
itable; also, that if another meddling 
boarder ever came into the house she 
would leave, bag and baggage, even if 
she had to elope. 

‘* You and father think you’ve done a 
world of good,’’ she said to her mother, 
when she could speak without being 
overheard, ‘‘but you have probably 
made matters worse. I have been 
trapped into this, and I don’t like it 
very much. I couldn’t escape, asI did 
not wish to be rude, and you were so 
bent upon dragging him into it. I don’t 
suppose he can recite ‘“‘ Mary’s Little 
Lamb.’ ”’ 

‘*Don’t judge a chicken by its feath- 
ers. You are prejudiced and obstinate, 
Belle,’’ her mother continued, sweetly. 
‘*Run upstairs and get ready, or you 
will be late. And while you are getting 
ready, thank your lucky stars,—for Mr. 
Nichols. It may make it easier for you 
when you get home.”’ 

When she had changed her frock 
and completed her toilet, Belle made 
an excuse to leave at an early hour, so 
that Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer and the un- 
welcome substitute went over to the 
church together. ‘‘The church isn’t 
much to look at,’’ Mr. Sawyer ex- 
plained, as they walked along, but the 
congregation is all right, and that is 

34 


more to the purpose.”’ The church, in 
fact, was not only a modest little wooden 
structure, but it was rather shabby, 
even for a village edifice. Methodism, 
evidently, was not very potent in the 
place, for Nichols noticed that the 
Presbyterian church, which they 
passed, was of brick and stone, and that 
the Baptist chapel was more substan- 
tial. But the congregation, as his host 
had said, was “all right.’’ The bright 
faces of those who had gathered there 
gladdened the stranger’s heart and 
eyes, and their owners gave ‘ Mrs. 
Sawyer’s boarder” such a hearty wel- 
come that he felt thoroughly at home, 
for the first time in years. No one 
seemed to know that he was there as a 
substitute. Belle had shrewdly re- 
frained from mentioning the possibility 
of disappointment, preferring to have 
Miss Marble’s absence and the board- 
er’s presence figure as a surprise, pleas- 
ant or otherwise, as the fates decreed. 

‘*He will give them ‘The Raven’ in 
sepulchral tones, probably,’’ she mut- 
tered to herself, ‘‘and the children will 
have ‘the nightmare.”’ 

Following his guides, Nichols took a 
seat in one of the forward pews, from 
which, after he had settled himself, he 
made his observations. He saw that 
varnish might be used with rejuvenat- 
ing effect; that the cushions, apparently 
few in number, were sadly shrunken 
and their corners worn and torn; that 
the foot rests were superannuated; that 
the hymn books were hopeless wrecks 
and the Bibles disfigured after long 
usage. Looking beyond the initals cut 
in the back of the pew just in front, he 
saw that the traditional red carpet had 
received all the repairs it was reason- 
ably entitled to for the preservation of 
its identity. The walls were somewhat 
discolored and the big galvanized iron 
heater in the corner tended to enhance 
the general cheerlessness. But what 
of that? The bright faces of the un- 
ruly children, the presence of manly 
lads and pretty girls, and kindly old 
people, supplied whatever the church 
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interior lacked, giving it atmosphere, 
color, lifeand warmth. Ina handsome, 
more pretentious edifice, the gathering 
would have been less effective. It is 
by the contrast of happiness amid un- 
favorable surroundings that one gets 
the best effect. 

As the pastor, a youngish man, with 
the color of youth to relieve the som- 
berness of his cloth, was passing, Mr. 
Sawyer stopped him and introduced 
Nichols, saying in addition, that Nich- 
ols would take Miss Marble’s place. 

‘* Belle just told me that she had se- 
cured someone, but she did not say 
whom,’’ the pastor observed, cordially 
taking the stranger’s hand. As he 
spoke, he looked intently at Nichols, 
and by degrees an odd expression stole 
into his eyes, but Nichols, detecting it, 
placed a finger upon his lips, unseen by 
his sponsors, and shook his head. A 
smile played about the lips of the 
clergyman as he -nodded understand- 
ingly, and the smile grew as he walked 
away. 

Nichols confessed, to himself and to 
others, that he had not seen such an 
appreciative audience since his boy- 
hood, when himself and chums had 
gathered in the old red schoolhouse on 
the edge of the wood and applauded 
with hands and feet. The piano solo 
with which the entertainment began 
was applauded to the echo. It was a 
simple selection, indifferently played, 
but the listeners understood it, and 
knew the player; a florid rhapsody 
executed by a celebrity, would have 
received at their hands only the half- 
hearted encore of courtesy. The next 
number was Belle Sawyer’s solo, and 
she sang, ‘‘ Won’t You Tell Me Why, 
Robin?” but to Nichols, while her con- 
tralto was sweet, and her delivery 
smooth for one practically unschooled, 
the effort seemed lacking in expression. 
There was no soul in it; there was no 
soul in her face, and she seemed wor- 
ried. Nevertheless, she received the 
enthusiastic indorsement of the gather- 
ing and finally responded with ‘‘The 
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Clang of the Wooden Shoon.” Then, 
when the applause had died away, the 
pastor ascended the platform, and after 
shaking his finger half-warningly at 
some youngsters on the front bench, 
went on to say: 

‘* My friends, the entertainment com- 
mittee has asked me to announce a 
change in the program. It was origi- 
nally intended that Miss Fanny Marble 
should recite several selections, but I 
am very sorry to say that our sister is 
seriously ill and unable tw be with us 
this evening.’’ A murmur ran through 
the audience. ‘While we all regret 
this very much indeed, it giyes me 
unusual pleasure, my friends, to add 
that the entertainment committee has 
succeeded in finding a volunteer—Mr. 
Nichols, from the city, who at present 
is visiting some of our friends. I feel 
sure,’’ the pastor continued, smilingly 
and with emphasis, ‘‘ that he will leave 
nothing to be desired. I have the 
honor to introduce Mr. Nichols. 

The murmur gradually heightened 
until it developed into a hospitable 
burst of welec »me as Nichols made his 
way up the aisle to the platform, there 
to be taken by the hand by the pastor, 
who formally presented him and then 
withdrew. Meanwhile Belle, seated 
directly in front of him, shifted ner- 
vously, as if in anticipation of the worst. 
Still Nichols was not awkward, nor 
yet diffident, in the slightest degree. 
He stood at perfect ease, awaiting per- 
fect silence—not like a preacher, not 
like a lawyer, not like a politician, yet 
like a man accustomed to facing audi- 
ences. Once he looked squarely at her 
and she reddened when she saw laugh- 
ter in his eyes, for the unduly merry 
little twinkle there seemed to say that 
the boarder was about to triumph ina 
double gense. 

At lagt he began. Naturally, spon- 
taneously, with none of the mannerisms 
of the elocutionist and none of the mere 
mechanism of misapplied delsarte, he 
recited the. half-humorous, half-philo- 
sophical, wholly homely soliloquy of an 
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old man. The dialect, the intonation 
and the gestures were perfect. The 
older listeners laughed and nodded 
sympathetically, while the younger 
ones enjoyed it hugely,and even the 
children understood and appreciated. 
Belle sat stupefied, so completely be- 
wildered as to be unable to join in the 
thunders of approbation. Her cheeks 
were burning and she longed for the 
chance of hurrying away to some se- 
cluded place where she might have a 
good cry over her folly. Of course he 
had to return, but she dared not lift 
her gaze to his, lest the mirth in his ex- 
pressive eyes should overwhelm her. 
He told in easy, flowing measures, the 
story of an uncouth German laborer 
who had been sent to tell a young wife 
how her husband had been killed by a 
falling wall. The pathetic little selec- 
tion was rendered in the first person, 
and the dialect he used was so easy and 
so natural as to lend an added charm to 
the story. One might have heard a pin 
drop as the audience, having caught 


the spirit and the tender pathos of ‘the | 


theme,—he told how the young wife 
chatted and how the baby played while 
the visitor tried to find words with 
which to gently express the terrible 
truth, and when the scene closed with 
the widow lying in a swoon upon the 
floor and the baby playing with her 
flaxen braids, there was scarcely a dry 
eye, and out of the stillness came a sob. 
It was Belle’s tribute, Belle’s utter ca- 
pitulation. 

In vain Nichols, rising in the pew 
and bowing and smiling, sought to 
avoid a third display of his talent. 
There was an uproar most unseemly in 
a house of worship and the pastor was 
powerless to quell it. In response to 
his appealing glance Nichols again 
made his way to the front. 

‘‘T wish to say,’’ the pastor observed 
parenthetically, *‘that Mr. Nichols 
will entertain us again, later in the 
evening.’’ 

This announcement had the effect 
of allowing Nichols a respite after 
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he had given a dainty little child poem. 
Then, with a sigh of regret, the 
audience turned to listen to a violin- 
ist who kept time vigorously with his 
feet, and experienced considerable 
difficulty in keeping to the key, and in 
bringing out the full beauty of ‘‘The 
Maiden’s Prayer.’’ After his second 
effort, which was of the same general 
character, Belle sang again,—a tender 
ballad this time, and it was sung with 
such infinite tenderness, with so much 
soul, that Nichols nodded approvingly, 
and led the applause which recalled 
her. The piano soloist suffered, for 
the word passed from lip to lip that 
Nichols would follow, and they be- 
grudged the player the time she wasted. 

When the favorite reappeared he 
was given an ovation, and then, when 
the place was still, he began a dialect 
poem, telling a pretty domestic story 
in such simple, tender fashion, that it 
found each heart. It was called ‘Si's 
Wife.’’ In deeper tone, and with a 
world of subdued expression, he skill- 
fully painted the word picture. As 
Belle looked up at him he caught her 
gaze and held it. Fascinated, she 
could not help looking at him; but for 
all that, she scarcely heard, for a real- 
ization was beginning to dawn upon 
her, and her face paled a little. Fin- 
ally, as he neared the close, he shifted 
his gaze to the pastor, who was eagerly 
drinking in every word, and Belle, with 
bowed head, sat in the sackcloth and 
ashes of her deeper humilation. She 
heard the applause and vaguely heard 
him speak again, and again, now some- 
thing humorous, and then something 
quaint, but she did not heed, her heart 
was too full. 

When the entertainment finally 
closed she hastily made her exit, and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer and the 
boarder, delayed by the delighted audi- 
tors, finally reached home, they found 
her lying upon a lounge in the sitting 
room, crying like a child. 

Nichols would have passed on in si- 
lence and gone to his room, but instead, 
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he paused at the door, and after a 
moment’s thought, turned and ap- 
proached the lounge. Looking down 
upon her he said simply: 

‘* Well?” 

‘*T know you now,” said Belle, tear- 
fully, without looking up. ‘‘ What you 
recited to-night wasall yourown. You 
are Hugh Nichols.”’ 

‘*T have always been Hugh Nichols, 
even to you,”’ he contended, smilingly. 

‘‘ But, how was I to know?’ she fal- 
tered, lifting her head, and looking 
into his kindly face appealingly. ‘‘ How 
was 1 to know that you were the poet 
Nichols? You never said so; you never 
talked about yourself. I ought to have 
known, I suppose, for I always read 
your verses, and have some of them 
pasted in my scrap book; but I did not 
dream of suchathing. I wassurprised 
when I heard you recite so well, but 
when you gave ‘Si’s Wife,’ I was hu- 
miliated, Mr. Nichols, for I knew you 
then, and felt that I could never look 


you in the face again. Please forgive 
me,’’ she pleaded penitently. 

‘*Shall I give you some proof that I 
forgive you freely for being so hasty in 
your judgment?” he asked kindly, lay- 
ing his hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Tf you would!”’ 

‘Then let us give another entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the library,” he 
suggested. ‘*‘The fund can stand it. 
Let it be ovrentertainment. Youshall 
sing, and you may announce this time 
that Hugh Nichols will read some of 
his idle rhymes. But perhaps you fear 
that I —’’ 

‘* Please don’t!’ she whispered. 

** You'll have to get the town hall for 
that, Belle, the church won’t hold the 
crowd,’’ said her father. 

And thus it was. Need I add that 
the engertainment given in the town 
hall by Miss Belle Sawyer, penitent, 
and Mr. Hugh Nichols, poet, was a 
complete success, and that the library 
fund profited greatly thereby? 
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WINDSWEPT, sandswept, prairie view 
O’er-arched by a sky of gray, 

A birdless desert, grim and bare 
Where wind-cubs romp and play. 


No sign of man, no sign of life, 
Save tracks in the drifting sand, 

But half effaced, of skulking beasts, 
Which scud o’er the dreary land. 


A plain outstretching beyond the eye 
Where wolves and coyotes dwell, 


A cheerless level of wind-combed sand 
As flat as the floors of hell. 


William Reed Dunroy. 
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THE HEROISM OF HELEN CARROTHERS. 


A HISTORIC INCIDENT. 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


MONG the many authentic narra- 
tives of narrow escape, of unflinch- 
ing courage and heroic devotion, told 
of that most terrible of all Indian up- 
risings, the Minnesota massacre of 1862, 
the story of Helen Carrothers is cer- 
tainly deserving of wider circulation 
than has yet been given it. 

At the date of the outbreak, Mrs. 
Carrothers, then a young woman, was 
staying, with two small children, upon 
a claim which her husband had secured 
in a settlement on Beaver Creek, six 
miles below Little Crow’s village at the 
Lower Agency. 

Mr. Carrothers was fortunately away 
from home. 

Early in the morning of the 18th of 
August, Mrs. Carrothers was at. the 
house of a near neighbor, caring for the 
wife, Mrs. Henderson, who was ill. 
While the family were eating break- 
fast, four Indians came and looked in 
at the open door. They had blankets 
thrown over their shoulders and their 
faces were painted in vermilion streaks. 

Having lived for several years close 
beside the reserve, and become accus- 
tomed to the peculiar habits of their 
Indian neighbors, neither Henderson 
nor Mrs. Carrothers thought seriously 
of this visit. 

But a little later a crowd of Sioux 
were seen catching horses in a pasture 
across the valley, and small squads of 
Indians were observed riding about. 
The little neighborhood became 
alarmed, but when they interrogated 
the Indians whom they met, the Sioux 
said they must have horses to fight the 
Chippewas, who were even then com- 
ing to kill themselves and the whites. 
The treacherous miscreants told the 
white men to fear nothing; they and 


their families should be protected from 
the “‘ bad ”’ Indians. 

Nevertheless, a number of families 
with Mrs. Carrothers and her children 
were soon collected, in great alarm, at 
the house of a Mr. Earle. About this 
time a neighbor named Veightman, 
from near Little Crow’s headquarters, 
came riding to them in hot haste. This 
man told them the Indians were killing 
all the white people at the Lower 
Agency. 

With increasing fright the party of 
sixteen or eighteen men, women and 
children loaded themselves into the 
wagons of two-horse teams belonging 
to Earle, and one drawn by three yoke 
of oxen belonging to a neighbor, and 
set out in the direction of Fort Ridgely, 
which was some twenty-five miles dis- 
tant down the river. 

They had driven but a little distance 
when a squad of Indians rode up and 
surrounded their wagons. Three of the 
savages demanded the settlers’ teams. 

The men were poorly armed; there 
were but two or three guns among them, 
and they could make no resistance. 
They plead to retain the team which 
held the sick woman, Mrs. Henderson, 
and her children. The Sioux finally 
consented and the party moved on, 
most of them on foot. 

Again the Sioux rode up and de- 
manded the remaining span of horses. 
By this time the party of defenseless 
white people were demoralized by ter- 
ror. They scattered away from the 
wagon and pushed on. The Indians 
immediately unhitched the horses and 
set fire to the wagon, throwing the 
feather beds upon which Mrs. Hender- 
son had lain over the doomed woman 
and her children. 
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They then began firing upon the white 
men. One man was shot down at the 
first volley. The others, seeing that 
the Indians were not firing upon their 
women, fled in a body across the prairie. 

Part of the savages followed after 
them, while others ran after and cap- 
tured the women. Mrs. Carrothers and 
others were told they would not be 
harmed; but, after witnessing the burn- 
ing of Mrs. Henderson and her chil- 
dren, the poor creatures felt small hope 
for themselves. 

The party thus captured were four 
women and four small children; two of 
these, a girl of three and a boy of two, 
belonged to Mrs. Carrothers. 

This wretched little band were finally 
loaded into a wagon and driven through 
the desolated settlements, past burning 
houses, and, with the sounds of shots 
and Indians’ yells ringing in their ears, 
to the Lower Agency. Here the party 
were taken to the house of Little Crow 
and the tepee of his brother John. 
They were then told they must make 
them Indian garments and become the 
wives and children of warriors. 

The cowardly Little Crow and his 
brother stayed quietly at home dur- 
ing the dreadful carnage, and received 
the plunder which their war parties 
brought in from time to time. 

Mrs. Carrothers and her children and 
a Mrs. White were allotted to the tepee 
of John, where squaws took them in 
charge. Here they were made to 
change their clothing and don the short, 
blue, cloth skirt, calico sacque and moc- 
casins—to dress, in fact, as squaws. 
Mrs. Carrothers, while watching for an 
opportunity to escape with her chil- 
dren, had the nerve and spirit to ap- 
pear pleased with this adoption into 
Indian life. She even laughed heart- 
ily over the figure she cut in a squaw 
array. The Sioux women appeared 
much amused also, and called John and 
other Indians to the door of the tepee 
to look. The bucks laughed good-hu- 
moredly, while poor Mrs. White looked 
on in sad amazement. 





That night there was much hurrying 
to and fro of Indians, and the Sioux re- 
maining in the village spent the whole 
night in running bullets and preparing 
ammunition. In this Mrs Carrothers 
was compelled to help. In the mean- 
time her companion in distress was 
taken to another lodge; she and her 
children remained in charge of two of 
John’s squaws, who watched her nar- 
rowly. 

But the next morning, after a break- 
fast of coffee and bread, fried in grease, 
one of the squaws went out and talked 
for a time with Little Crow and some of 
his men. Mrs. Carrothers heard them 
in earnest conversation, but could not 
tell what they said. 

Presently the woman came in, and in 
broken English, told her that each of 
four Indians wanted her for his wife, 
and as they could not settle the dispute, 
the Chief, Little Crow, had decided she 
should be killed. The woman then 
told her to ‘‘come” and go with her. 
The wretched captive gathered her 
childrenin her arms and followed. The 
squaw led the way into a cornfield near 
at hand, and ordered her to take off her 
clothes. This Mrs. Carrothers refused 
to do unless others should be brought 
her. The squaw then returned to her 
tepee and brought out an old quilted 
skirt, torn and ragged, which she com- 
pelled the white woman to exchange 
for the garments she wore. 

Then the woman left her, and Mrs. 
Carrothers took her children deeper 
into the field and lay for a time in hid- 
ing among the corn hills. An Indian 
came to look for her, and hunted for 
some time. He passed once within five 
or six rows of her, and she saw the 
gleam of his hatchet, whileshe held her 
hands over the little ones’ mouths and 
hugged them to her breast to keep 
them quiet. 

Then as all grew still save the noises 
at the village, she took her children 
and made her way softly through the 
field and out at the lower edge, where, 
covered from view of the village by the 
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corn tops, she crossed a potato patch, 
and gained the shelter of some woods 
upon the river bottom. 

She followed the bank of the stream 
to the westward until she came to a 
wooded ravine which led up to the head 
of Tiger Lake, a short distance above 
the Agency. She spent that afternoon 
and night hid in the tall grass at the 
head of the lake, only leaving her re- 
treat once, while her children were 
asleep, to steal down to the potato patch 
and dig some potatoes, which she car- 
ried back in the folds of her skirt. 

When her babies awoke and cried 
with hunger, these potatoes, which she 
pared, and from which she cut small 
slices with her teeth, were all the food 
she had to give them. 

That morning she made a detour, 
wading through the grass upon the prai- 
rie, around to a point on the river some 
two miles below the agency. Here she 
tried to cross to the Fort Ridgely side, 
but the river proved too deep for ford- 
ing. After wading in to her chin, she 
could no longer manage her children, 
and their screams of fright increased 
her constant peril of discovery and re- 
capture. Determined to cling to the 
little ones, at all hazards, she returned 
to the prairie and again hid in the tall 
grass of aravine. That day she heard 
heavy firing, some distance down the 
river, volleys of musketry at first, then 
scattering and receding shots, which 
grew fainter and more distant. 

It was the battle of the Ferry, and 
the retreat of Captain Marsh and a 
squad of soldiers from the fort, in which 
the ill-fated band were shot down, al- 
most to a man, by an overwhelming 
swarm of Sioux. 

For three days she lay hid in the tall 
grass, only venturing out a little dis- 
tance at night, when her babes were 
asleep, in search of something to eat. 
The pillaged cabin of one settler and a 
heap of ashes which marked the site of 
another were near at hand, on either 
side the ravine. From the fields near by 
she succeeded in getting more new pota- 
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toes, small and unripe, no bigger in fact 
than plums. The corn in the fields was 
late, and the tender ears had no kernels 
on them. She and the children che wed 
the cobs and even the husks, sucking 
what nutriment they could from them, 
and ate the raw potatoes in ravenous 
hunger. The children often cried for 
‘* papa,” and to go home, until she was 
compelled to take them in her arms and 
soothe them to sleep, singing to them in 
low tones. 

More than once she heard the gallop- 
ing of horses close at hand and knew 
that Indians were passing. 

On the third afternoon she heard the 
crackling of flames above the ravine, 
and knew that the log house up there 
had been fired. 

She determined to make one more ef- 
fort to leave that dangerdus locality. At 
fearful risk on the fourth morning she 
again took up her journey along the 
prairie and came to the river again some 
miles below. 

Here she found a house, that of a man 
named Joe Campbell whom she knew. 
The house was deserted and pillaged 
and she took refuge with her children 
in the cellar. Hereshe only succeeded 
in finding some green cucumbers in the 
garden. Upon this unwholesome diet 
she and her children subsisted for two 
days. She had become worn and wear- 
ied from watching and caring for her 
little ones, and the miles she had car- 
ried them had told fearfully upon her 
strength. The little girl and boy, too, 
sank into a feverish stupor in which 
they remained most of the time asleep. 

Twice, while they stayed hid in this 
cellar, Indians came into the house and 
rummaged about above. Each time 
she expected them to set fire to the 
place, and resolved to perish in the 
flames rather than be recaptured. For 
some reason the savages saw fit to leave 
the building stand. That they did not 
enter the cellar was probably because 
they did not discover the trap door 
under the stairway, which she had care- 
fully replaced each time in descending. 
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On the third morning of her stay at 
the Campbell place she determined to 
make one more effort to get down the 
river to the Fort. There was a ferry a 
mile below, and after carefully scanning 
the river bottom to see that no Indians 
were in sight she again took up her 
march with the children in her arms. 
They cried but little now, and had al- 
most ceased to fret. eo 
~ She reached the ferry in safety, but 
the boat, a flat scow in which wagons 
were pulled to and fro across the river 
by rope, was gone. Just below, how- 
ever, she found, lying on a mud bar, a 
small ‘‘ box’ boat made of plank, square 
at one end and pointed at the other. 
Near this old boat lay the body of a 
dead soldier, washed ashore by the cur- 
rent. 

She shoved"the boat into the water. 
There was no paddle, but she believed 
she could keep it afloat in the current 
by using her hands and a willow stick 
which she picked up on the bar. 

She put in her little ones, and pushed 
the clumsy craft out into the current, 
wading until the water was above her 
knees. 

Then she got in and used her stick as 
a pole to get further out in the water. 
The small vessel held its freight and 
floated easily at first. But the bottom 
leaked and it soon began filling with 
water. 

This she did not discover until out 
into deep water and well upon the cur- 
rent, where she no longer had any con- 
trol over its movements. At Camp- 
bell’s house she had found an old tin 
cup, which she had brought for the 
children to drink from. With thiscup 
she tried to keep down the water, work- 
ing desperately with the boy in her 
lap, while the little girl, sitting in the 
rising water, cried piteously, ‘‘ Mama, 
mama, we’ll dwoun, we’ll dwoun!”’: 
| The boat steadily filled, drifting out 
upon the deep water until, at last, when 
the current seemed about to pour over 
its edges, the half-swamped craft floated 
under some overhanging willows. Mrs. 
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Carrothers took hold of some branches 
and carefully pulled in ashore. 

She was now upon the same side of 
the river as the fort, with a plain road 
leading from the Agency, and known 
as the ‘‘Agency Road,’’ upon the prai- 
rie above. The wretched woman had 
seen the bodies of no less than six sol- 
diers along shore in the short distance 
her sinking boat had floated. 

Little Crow had told her that all the 
soldiers would be killed. She now be- 
lieved the Sioux had been everywhere 
successful in this dreadful massacre; 
for aught she knew the savages had 
swept the settlements clear to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Wearily, alternately ‘lugging and 
dragging her exhausted little ones, 
Helen Carrothers ascended to the prai- 
rie and tramped on in terrible dejec- 
tion and despair. 

The awful stillness of an empty, 
breezeless summer day rested upon a 
region blighted by pillage and mas- 
sacre. 

On every hand stood the empty 
houses of a thickly settled district. 
For some cause, probably hoping to 
find more plunder at their leisure, the 
Indians had burned but a few houses 
and outbuildings upon this side of the 
river. 

The burdened woman staggered from 
house to house along the road. 

Everywhere it was the same, the 
buildings had been plundered of food. 
In some tke bed clothing and furniture 
remained intact, but of food and wear- 
ing apparel nothing was left. Here and 
there her sickened gaze rested upon the 
bodies of the naked dead. Weak and 
emaciated, lugging the weight of her 
children, her tramps were short. She 
took refuge from time to time in the 
cellar of a house or under some out of 
the way shed along the road. 

During this slow and painful tramp 
she’neither saw nor heard Indians or any 
living thing. Even the pigs and chick- 
ens of the settlers had been killed or 
driven away. On the eighth day from 
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her capture she found herself at a house 
which she again knew to be that of a 
German named Busche, and within 
three miles of the fort. She now dared 
not go any further. She feared the 
worst, having seen no signs of soldier or 
citizen. She fully believed that the 
Sioux had captured the fort, and, in that 
event, they might have armed the 
strong-hold with a force of their own 
as they had done at the Agency. 

In the cellar of the German’s house 
she found a bow] half full of sugar and 
a jar of butter, but neither she or the 
children could eat it. Their stomachs 
utterly refused both the grease and the 
sweet. 

A fever, the fever of starvation and 
utter exhaustion, had seized upon both 
the little ones; they sank into a stupor 
of sleep. She carried a feather tick 
and a quilt into the cellar and made a 
bed for them upon the cool, damp floor. 
When they were thus disposed of, she 
rummaged the cellar further by the 
light which came from the open trap 
door above. Upon an old, rough table 
in one corner were some carpenter tools, 
a hatchet, a half keg of nails, a box of 
ammunition and a single-barreled shot 
gun. Evidently the Sioux had again 
missed discovering the trap door. She 
took the gun nearer the light and raised 
the hammer; the tube was capped and 
the weapon was evidently loaded. To 
make sure she drew the ramrod, thrust 
it into the barrel, took the measure 
with thumb and finger, then compared 
the measurement outside to make sure. 
She found a box of caps among the am- 
munition, and, now certain that the gun 
was loaded, removed the cap from its 
tube and put on afresh one. She knew 
how to handle a gun; she had once shot 
a crane from the door of her own cabin 
with her husband’s rifle. She felt safer; 
she had the means, at least, of self- 
destruction if the worst should come. 

She laid down beside her children, 
intending only to rest, and to keep her 
ears open. But in her exhausted state 
the spirit of slumber stole over her. 
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She was awakened by the sound of 
tramping above, or of something falling 
upon the floor, and started from her 
bed in alarm. She looked upward 
through the trap door, which she had 
neglected in her weariness to close. A 
savage was bending over the edge peer- 
ing down into the darkness below. How 
plainly she could see the outlines of his 
ugly painted face, stooping and malig- 
nant, the ready rifle in his hands! 

Swiftly and silently she caught up the 
gun at her side, and even remembering 
to press the trigger, noiselessly cocked 
and leveled the weapon. © shrill, wail-_ 
ing yell followed the gun’s explosion, 
then the swift tramp of moccasined feet 
out of the doorway, and a moment later 
the clatter of a pony’s feet. 

Evidently there had been only one 
Sioux visitor at the premises and he 
was either badly hurt or badly scared. 
She now reloaded the gun, closed the 
trap door, quieted her frightened chil- 
dren, soothed them to sleep again and 
fell back upon their couch. 

She was awakened again sometime in 
the night by the fresh tramping of feet 
over head. 

Almost too much exhausted by hun- 
ger and suffering to feel alarm she nev- 
ertheless clutched her gun again. She 
believed the Indian had returned, 
bringing others with him. Instead, 
she heard a voice above calling softly, 
in broken German accent, ‘‘ Voomans, 
voomans, vere bees you?”’ 

Assured of the presence of a white 
man and a friend, she got up, climbed 
to the trap door, thrust it upward, and 
confronted the stranger. 

The man was a German, who had 
made his escape from the upper settle- 
ments. 

When he reached these premises, he 
said, three days before, he had heard 
heavy firing at the fort, which lasted 
for two days. Not daring to goon he 
had hid in an old hay shed, subsisting 
upon some raw turnips which he gath- 
ered in a field not far distant. While 
in hiding there he had seen the woman, 
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with her children, go past and enter 
the house. Then some time afterward 
he had seen a solitary Sioux ride down 
from the west, hitch his pony and go 
in. Then he had heard the shot, saw the 
Indian come running out, apparently 
wounded in one armand shoulder. He 
had watched the Sioux galloping away, 
and had determined to go to the house 
when darkness came on. 

The man was half famished, and in- 
quired for something to eat. Mrs. Car- 
rothers got him the sugar and butter, 
and he ate greedily of both, without 
apparent harm afterward. Mrs. Car- 
rothers now believed that the fort had 


not been captured, or had been aban- 
doned, and she succeeded in persuading 
the German toassist her in carrying her 
children toward it in the morning. 
When within a mile, the exhausted and 
wayworn mother and her helper came 
within sight of the fort. 

Almost immediately a number of blue 
coats emerged from the gate and came 
to meet them. Thesoldiers had beaten 
off the Sioux, and were constantly on 
the watch for fugitives 

The heroic, perishing woman and her 
babes were thus snatched from the very 
jaws of death and nursed back to life 
and health again. 
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[s EDITH’S smile there’s hope and cheer 
That quite dispels the somber gray, 
And all the ills of yester-year 
Are exiled from my dreams away 
When she is glad the world is bright, 
Her merry laugh dull care beguiles, 
Each burdened heart grows strangely light; 
There’s hope and cheer in Edith’s smiles. 


In Nellie’s tears there’s blest relief 
From ills to large proportions grown; 
In lessening another’s grief 
We quite forget the ills our own. 
And be they tears of penitence, 
Or tears of joy, each one endears, 
The cause is of no consequence— 
There’s blest relief in Nellie’s tears. 


My heart is by a doubt oppressed, 
My heart is but a vane that veers, 

It knows not which it loves the best— 
Sweet Edith’s smiles or Nellie’s tears. 


Roy Farrell Greene. 
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HI. HAPGOOD’S WIFE. 


By MAUDE MEREDITH. 


“‘ T NEVER saw a man more sot on p’op- 


erty ’n Hiram is; ’n he’s about the 
best fixed of any one in the country, I 
reckon.’’ 

The speaker was tall and dark, and 
truth compels us toadd, lank,also. He 
was a Missourian strayed off up into 
southern Iowa by some unusual moving 
inside his inert soul. For Jefferson 
Jackson was not noted for energy, or 
any of that restless dissatisfiedness of 
disposition, that afflicts so many West- 
erners. 

‘* Yes, guess he is,’’ answered a thin, 
nervous, little man, who sat on the 
bench alongside, whittling a bit of pine 
with quick, nervous strokes and hands 
that shook a little. 

Jacob Haskins spoke rapidly. He 
always seemed to grudge the time one 
must spend in talking, and not only bit 
his words and sentences short off, but 
expressed himself in the most limited 
vocabulary. If some disciple of an 
ominipresent Volapuk had snatched 
away from him the word ‘“guess,”’ 
Jacob Haskins would ever thereafter 
have been asort of speechless unrest. 

‘*Hiram,”’ he that was “‘sot on p’op- 
erty,’’ was just now driving rapidly 
away across the dusty prairies, behind 
as fine and as intractable a team of road- 
sters as could be found in the state, and 
beside him sat the stranger, who had 
driven across from the nearest station 
last evening and over whom the strag- 
gling town had wondered for a whole 
half day. 

They had wondered, but in a purely 
Western way. There was none of the 
intense curiosity of an Eastern village. 
No thin spinsters craning necks for a 
glimpse; no still more curious matrons 
in faded hats running into the store for 
five cents’ worth of alspice, in the hope 
of ‘‘ gettin’ suthin’ outen the store man 
about him.”’ 


Here a heavy German woman rested 
her hand on her broad hip, and gazed 
at the stranger as he passed, her blue 
eyes expressing nothing further than 
the fact that she was not dead. 

A Swede, with thin face and pale hair 
drawn back into two tight braids, that 
were crossed and recrossed at the back 
of her head, stopped at her own door to 
slip her feet from the wooden shoes, 
and with her hand on the casing gazed 
back at him over her shoulder. 

Mrs. Jefferson Jackson had slowly 
remarked to her spouse that she “‘reck- 
oned some man hed come to buy hoags,”’ 
and Jefferson Jackson had, in some 
mysterious way, transferred the great 
bulge of the left check to that of the 
right and answered, ‘‘ Well, ourn aint 
fat, if he has.” 

But to Polly Haskins the matter had 
assumed more stirring interest. Now, 
Polly was a tall woman, tall and quite 
as thin as her lesser consort, and possi- 
bly quite as nervous. Polly saw the 
stranger when he drove down the 
broad village street, probably in search 
of something that could be: called a 
hotel, and Polly had called Jacob in 
from the ‘“‘shop’’ and sent him down the 
street after the receding team. When 
he came back with the meager report 
that the “‘ feller hed put up at Streators, 
that’s all I cud fin’ out,’’ Polly’s soul 
was still unsatisfied, and from that time 
up to an hour since, she had kept 
Jacob’s little dust-grimed shoes pad- 
dling over and back again for news. 
This time he intended to stay and see 
it out, and make hislastreport. Beside, 
Jacob himself was curious. 

Now, the stranger had driven away 
with Hi. Hapgood, and that was all 
there was of it. Hi probably had a pile 
of something to sell, and would sell it, 
and transfer a pile of money to his own 
pockets. People knew how it was with 
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Hiram Hapgood. He always had crops 
to sell, always money comingin. Hiram 
was @ prosperous man. He must be a 
happy one. 

Out at the farm, when at last they 
reached it, Hiram had produce to sell, 
and what is more, he agreed to go into 
a sort of partnership with this man 
from Chicago. He to purchase and 
ship to this South Water street dealer, 
the best, the very best of certain pro- 
ducts raised all about in this section. 
Hiram had never felt better in his life, 
nor more completely satisfied with any 
deal. 

After the conclusion of arrangements 
Hapgood led the man into his house, a 
small, ungainly wooden affair of two 
rooms and a lean-to on the ground floor, 
and some bare unblinking chamber win- 
dows above, dull teary stains dribbled 
down at each corner, where the rain 
had dripped from the narrow sills, and 
washed off the thin, yellowish priming. 

They went into the ‘‘front room,” as 
the north room was called, and crowd- 
ing around by the foot of the bed, 
Hiram pulled out a wooden rocker, 
which he offered his guest. From the 
cross-bar of the window he took a scant 
bottle of ink, and flinging back the 
cheap white spread from a little table 
in the corner, he opened his account 
book, and proceeded to write out the 
contract. For Hiram Hapgood was a 
far-seeing man, as well as an honest one. 
He never allowed himself to be tricked 
or defrauded by any carelessness on his 
part. 

The stranger’s eyes ran slowly around 
the room, from the faded rag carpet on 
the floor to the woolen ‘‘crazy”’ quilt, 
tucked so-neatly on the bed. From the 
scant, hem-stitched pillow-slips to the 
crotcheted mantle drape, and back to 
the few books on the table. A Bible, 
some worn school books, a faded copy 
of ‘‘The .Lamplighter,’’ and a little 
book of hymns; three black wooden 
chairs completed the furniture. 

‘And yet this man is rich,” the 
stranger mused. ‘‘ He could sell that 
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span he drove over with for money 
enough to make a—a nice little room 
of this.”’ 

The green paper curtains were rolled 
partly. up, and out in front of the house 
he saw a great sagging bank of ‘‘Bount- 
sing Bess,” and beyond a neatly kept 
circle of bachelor buttons 

‘*T wonder if she does not care for 
pretty things,” mentally he mused. 

‘*There, guess that’s about it,”” Hap- 
good said, wiping the pen on his hair, 
as he rose and half turned the old ledger 
toward his guest. Then stepping to the 
door he ¢alled, ‘‘ Len., can’t ye get ona 
bite right away, we want to be going 
soon.”’ 

The stranger did not catch the 
answer It was nearly noon, now, he 
was sure, and he was glad it was so. 

A half hour later the door opened 
and a low voice called, ‘‘ We are ready‘ 
now, Hiram.”’ 

In the center of the second room the 
small square table was spread. Spotless 
white the stranger noticed that first, 
and then, as he emerged into the room, 
he saw the woman, and heard Hap- 
good’s ‘* My wife, Mr. Camden.”’ 

‘*My wife”? bowed slightly, and her 
lips moved, but she did not offer her 
hand, and she went directly into the 
kitchen, out in the lean-to, and returned, 
bringing the dinner. 

Hapgood was a hearty eater; a very 
hearty eater, one would say, for a man 
of his medium build, and he talked in- 
cessantly as he ate, his mouth filled sim- 
ultaneously with food and words, which 
his wide, thin lips somehow seemed to 
manage, the stranger alert and ready 
to whack him on the back if therecame 
a collision that threatened strangu- 
lation. 

The stranger spoke little, but he 
glancei often toward ‘‘ my wife,” some- 
thing in her refined, sensitive face, and 
deep, yearning eyes appealing to him. 

‘*No,’? mumbled Hapgood, in answer, 
‘‘my hands don’t eat here. You see it’s 
too far tocome. I’ve got a shack down 
there, benches, table, an’ wife here 
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puts up the meals, an’ boy hauls ’em 
down.”’ 

‘*But does not that give you extra 
work, Mrs. Hapgood?’’ Camden asked 
as she passed the pudding. During the 
entire meal he had marveled at the 
excellence and variety of the cuisine. 

*¢Oh, I don’t know,”’ she said, with a 
level monotone of utterance that op- 
pressed him. 

‘* Ho, no, Len. has plenty of time for 
cookin’,’’ Hapgood answered, ‘‘she’s 
here alwyne all day nothin’ else to do.” 

‘* Have you no children?’ Camden 
asked. 

He noticed the quick shadow that 
sprang across Mrs. Hapgood’s face, as 
she turned quickly and passed out into 
the kitchen. 

‘* Yes, oh, yes, plenty of ’em,’’ Hiram 
answered. ‘‘Had six. Oldest boy an’ 
two girls married an’ settled on good 
places of their own. My children all 
done well, if 1 do say it. Married well, 
got considerable property.”’ 

‘¢ And the other three?”’ 

‘*Oh, the three youngest, dead; little 
shavers, never’s any help to me.”’ 

Camden pushed his unfinished pud- 
ding from him. 

After a pause he asked ‘“‘ who runs 
things here while you are off buying 
grain?”’ 

‘*Oh, wife.” 

‘* Stays alone?’’ 

‘‘- Yes, of course. Why, she’s got the 
dog. He’s worth a dozen men. Be- 
sides there’s no danger. Everybody 
knows Hi. Hapgood aint fool enough to 
keep money a layin’ around the house. 
Where I go my money goes, er else into 
the bank,’’ and he slapped the heavy 
wallet in his breast pocket. 

The men rose from the table, and 
Mrs Hapgood came into the room, her 
dull eyes gazing past them out at the 
open door, her hands motionless at her 
sides. 

‘““Now Mrs. Hapgood, your husband 
and I have just concluded a business 
arrangement that may take him to Chi- 
cago at times, and I hope you will al- 


ways come with him; we will see that 
you are agreeably entertained.”’ 

For one quick moment the great 
brown eyes flashed up into his, then the 
life sunk slowly out of them as she 
turned toward her husband with the 
low monotonous ‘‘I don’t know how it 
might be. Thank you.”’ 

Camden opened his mouth, closed it 
again, and a firm little pucker showed 
at the corners, under his short cut mus- 
tache. 

**Sent the dinners?’’ Hapgood de- 
manded of his wife. 

She answered “ yes,” her eyes again 
gazing out of the window, dully. 

‘* Well, Camden, come on, I suppose 
you want to be going.” 7 

Hapgood saw Camden’s hesitancy and 
said, ‘‘I want to show you my young 
Percherons. Come on.”’ 

Camden offered his hand as he bade 
Mrs. Hapgood good day. She laid hers, 
brown and worn in looks, warm and 
magnetic to the touch, in his for an in- 
stant, the intense look again flashing 
up in her eyes, as she essayed to speak. 
She was a dimpled woman, u pretty 
woman, a woman with a wonderfully 
impressive face, even yet. 

But her eyes dropped, and the life- 
less, exact voice answered quietly, 
‘*good day, sir.” 

Out in the sunshine, with the sweep- 
ing prairies of corn and grain all about 
them, the look of a big, prosperous farm 
all around them, the welcoming whin- 
ney of the handsome horses, the great, 
sleek Percherons in the enclosure be- 
yond the big barn, the sheltering sheds 
for new, improved farm implements, 
and above all the exultant, energetic 
tone of the owner of all this, and 
against this Camden contrasted the liv- 
ing dead woman in the chéap house 
from which they had just come. 

**Couldn’t she take part in this?’’ he 
questioned himself. ‘‘ Here’s an hon- 
est, well intentioned husband, a glori- 
ous farm, stock to be proud of, and 
fields to write poems on, couldn’t she 
enter into the life of it? Or’’— and 
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his thought hesitated, ‘‘no,’’ it de- 

cided, ‘‘she is not a selfish woman. She 
is not bound up in herself. She has 
been headed off, suppressed. That is 
the word. The life in her, the nature 
God gave her, has been suppressed. 
I’m sorry for her. Hapgood seems a 
well meaning, fellow, I guess I’ll talk 
with him a little.’’ 

And so it happened when they were 
well on their way, for there had been 
no lifting of hats, or goodbyes as they 
drove off, the silent woman had not 
watched their departure, that Mr. Cam- 
den broached the subject to his man. 

** Any society about here?’’ he ques- 
tioned. 

‘*Heh?” asked Hapgood. 

** Any society? Have any social gath- 
erings? Lodges, clubs, or the like?’’ 

‘* Huh, good time we’d have for clubs, 
Why, man, you don’t realize that my 
farm reaches fur miles, an’ the house in 
the middle of it!’’ 

‘*Church near?”’ 

‘*Church, naw; we’re too far out for 
church, beside there ain’t none, much. 
One Catholic church over yonder some- 
wheres, and I believe the Lutherans 
meet in a schoolhouse. T’other one’s 
too far off, besides I can’t keep awake 
on Sunday. I gotosleep and snore so’s 
Len. takes on dreadful.”’ 

‘*W hat does Mrs. Hapgood do for com- 
pany, now the children are—gone?” 

‘*Len.? Oh, why, she—does same’s I 
do. I’m around home a good deal of the 
time.”’ ; 

‘*Ts your wife fond of city life?’’ 

‘**H’i dunno. Never heard her say. 
W’y, yes, come to think on’t, she used 
to be master fond of a merry makin’. 
W’y I never seen a girl any more fond 
o’n't. But she’s steadied down, of 
course. See, Len. must be nearly forty- 
five. We married young; so did the 
children. But they all done well, done 
well; come into property, all three on 
’em. I call that doin’ well.” 

‘*Do you and your wife often visit 
them?”’ 

**Oh, no; never did. They’re too far 
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off. Cost too much;:beside we couldn’t 
both leave. I mean to go. Perhaps 
next winter I can get off. Geta boy to 
stay with Len., and look out for the 
stock.’’ 

‘*Mr. Hapgood,” Camden began seri- 
ously, ‘‘ Don’t you think your wife ought 
to have more company; hers must be a 
lonesome life, and —”’ 

Hapgood bristled instantly, and Cam- 
den added, mentally, ‘‘ Oh, yes, a well- 
meaning man, perhaps, but he’s got the 
devil’s own temper.” 

‘* Now, look here,’’ snapped Hapgood, 
and Camden noticed how thin and blood- 
less his lips really were, ‘‘ Whose been 
a stuffin’ you? my wife been a sg 

‘No, sir,’’ answered Camden, curtly, 
‘your wife has been a nothing; but this 
must be the life of a Siberian exile to 
her.” 

Hapgood’s face flushed angrily, and, 
‘* My wife is the wife of the richest man 
in the county. He’s got the biggest 
farm, and the best stock, and the most 
implements, an’ the finest barn, and 
water without limit. She ain’t needin’ 
none of your sympathy.’’ 

‘*But I shall give it all the same,” 
Camden answered. 

‘*Len’s a good worker, I’ll admit 
that. A good cook. Nobody can beat 
her. And she keeps the finest garden, 
an’ poultry; why, she raises a sight of 
poultry. Bought a new reaper and 
binder last year with what I got out of 
poultry, and our eggs alone pay all our 
store bill.’”’ Then, whipping at the 
grasses along the roadside, he went on, 
half to himself. ‘‘ H’i don’t know what 
ails Len. Shecan work well but some- 
how her heart aint in it. She’s vision- 
ary, I guess. Allus wanted to be a 
paintin’; see them pictures in the north 
room?”’ 

Yes, Camden had noticed several un- 
framed oil paintings, small bits of hilly 
landscape, done on academy board. 

** Well, them she done from memory. 
They’s pictures of her home, East. 
But she got cranky, and after she’d 
painted a few grain fields and corn 
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stalks, and some lombards, she said 
there wasn’t nothing more to paint— 
she can’t make roses, nor horses, nor 
things that way—and she quit. And 
then she used to be great on writing 
verses. W’y, she got so folks from all 
over wrote to her, and said all sorts of 
stuff about her verses. I don’t know. I 
don’t see nothin in ’em. Some do, 
though. But it took a lot of paper and 
postage stamps. W’yI used to buy as 
high as twenty-five or fifty cents worth 
of stamps at atime. I told her she bet- 
ter quit, couldn’t stand so many stamps. 
Yes, it was forever more ink or paper, 
or su’thin. She quit. Then I found out 
later, that she’d taken to savin’ up all 
the thin, brown paper that came on 
parsels, an’ cuttin’ it into sheets, and 
on that, with a pencil, she wrote a 
story. Long, you know, like that there 
Lamplighter story. Sheasked me once 
for paper to write it off, thought she 
could sell it. Fough! I told her she’d 
get more for one good, fat turkey cock 
than she’d ever git fer any book she’d 
write. I did think I’d buy some paper, 
but I never done it. Just as well, she’s 
busy enough without, and I never did 
believe much in such things anyhow. 
I never read nostory except that Lamp- 
lighter, and I don’t see no sense in 
that. We take the Agriculturist and 
the Weekly Sentinel, anyhow.’’ 

It was mid-afternoon when the two 
men reached the little settlement, by 
grace called ‘‘the village.’’ The blue- 
eyed Gretchen was slipping her bare 
toes into her wooden shoes, as they 
passed, and Jacob Haskins peered anx- 
iously from his little shop door. 

The stranger called for his team. 

He held out his hand at parting: ‘‘Bet- 
ter take your wife and run over to Chi- 
cago, this fall,’”’ he said; ‘‘ you can af- 
ford it, and it will do you good. We 
only live this life once.”’ 

‘*Well,’? Hapgood answered, pulling 
down his hat, ‘‘perhaps I’ll be over some 
time. Good luck to you.”’ 

Hapgood was a good shipper. He 
knew the value of the products bought, 


and knew how tosend them to-market in 
first-classshape. Business ran smoothly 
for a couple of years, then, suddenly the 
man in the office on South Water street 
was surprised to see his man standing 
dejectedly before him one day, with a 
small package in his hand. 

“Well, well, Hapgood,” Camden 
cried, springing to his feet, and grasp- 
ing his hand, ‘‘ Glad to see you, glad to 
see you; where’s— where's your wife, 
brought her, didn’t you?” 

Hapgood dropped into a chair, his 
thin lips working nervously, and the 
tears starting in his eyes. 

‘*My wife ’s—she’s gone. Gone to the 
asylum. She’s been crazy most three 
months, an’ I aint got no one to cook, 
and the garden’s all weeds, and the poul- 
try’s gone to the dogs, and I tell youit’s 
a heavy blow on me; a heavy blow.”’ 

Camden drew out his hankerchief and 
wiped his forehead and his palms. 

** Great God,’’ he muttered under his 
breath; ‘‘ Great God, but it’s a pity.”’ 

‘* Yes, ’tis.’”” Hapgood assented, blow- 
ing his nose. ‘‘ Everybody pities me, 
but that don’t do me no good. It’s a 
hard blow.” 

‘*Was she—is she—’’ Camden began, 
but his lips quivered. 

‘*No, no; she ain’ta ravin’ none. She 
aint spoke since she was took. I did not 
send her for a couple of weeks; she never 
spoke to nobody. She’s still enough.’’ 

Camden looked out through the 
grimy window. 

‘*Oh, here,’? Hapgood spoke with an- 
imation, ‘‘see, I found this. It was ad- 
dressed to you, and I looked into it and 
see it was that brown paper stuff, so I 
just brought it along. I don’t under- 
stand them things, but maybe you 
eould get some money out of it after 
all.’’ ; 

Camden carried the package home 
that night, and in the bright, cherry li- 
brary, opened it, telling the story to 
his wife as he did so. 

It was a ‘‘ story,’’ as the husband had 
said, a story that was a cry from the 
depth of a baffled heart, but clearly and 
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artistically rendered. At the back of 
the package was a half hundred poems, 
exquisite, touching, but there was no 
word of comment accompanying them. 

‘Clement, publish the book for the 
poor woman,’’ his wife pleaded. ‘It 
would not cost so very much. You 
have done more in charity than that. 
Publish the book and it may put life in 
the poor benumbed thing. It might 
restore her, who knows?”’’ 

And Camden had the book published. 

He sent the first copy that came from 
the press direct to her. 


‘Tt will be a big funeral of course, 
everyone will go,’’ Polly Haskins said, 
pulling out the black bows of her bonnet 
strings as she tied them under her chin. 


‘Yes, I guess they will, Jacob as- 
sented.”’ 

‘*T reckon me an’ you’ll go,’”’ said the 
tall Missourian to his wife, and he went 
out to hitch up his team. 

They could not get into the little 
house at Hapgood’s, not a quarter of 
them, but it was a great comfort to 
Hapgood to know it was the largest 
funeral ever seen in the county. 

The blue-eyed German laid great 
bunches of flowers all along the coffin, 
and beside the still, set face; and the 
placid-eyed Swede with the pale hair, 
said a goodbye in her own tongue, to 
the unanswering dead, as she took from 
the little table in the corner and laid 
on the still breast, the new, unopened 
book, the book that came too late. 








WINGS OF A BIRD. 


"[ 20s to be free, 
Ah me, ah me! 
To lightly skim with gentle motion, 
’Neath clouds that lie in yon blue sky 
Like sea-foam on an upper ocean. 


With wings so light, 
O beauteous sight! 
Above the earth serenely sailing, 
What joy to feel around thee steal 
The buoyant air, secure, unfailing! 


With feath’ry sails, 
And wafting gales, 





Those ships sail on with gentle motion, 
No rock-coast stands with ruthless hands 
To wreck those crafts of upper ocean. 


Anna Neil Gilmore. | 
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OUR CRUISERS IN WAR PAINT. 


FROM DOCK TO ACTUAL BATTLE—THE KEARSARGE AND THE WILMINGTON— 
THE HOSPITAL SHIP, SOLACE, 


By MALINDA CLEAVER FAVILLE. 


ROM the simple dug-out to the ar- 
mored battleship of to-day is about 
the same distance of development as 
that which lies between primitive men 
with their stone hatchets and the 
trained squad which operates a twelve- 
inch rifled gun. The tactics of Paul 
Jones would not meet the demands of a 
fight between armored ships, with guns 
sighted to ten, twelve, or fourteen miles. 
Courage of the same sort that made our 
first Admiral a terror to enemies is still 
in demand, and the supply seems gen- 
erous. Seven yearsago, when the ‘‘Bal- 
timore’’ lay in Baltimore harbor, re- 
ceiving the congratulations of her 
sponsor, the question was asked her 
Captain, ‘‘ When do you begin firing at 
an enemy, captain?’ 
‘‘ Just as soon as we can see the topof 
her masts,’ replied Captain Schley. 
The eighteen-minute bombardment of 
Matanzas, at a distance of five miles, 
was an object lesson in the effects of 
American gunnery. A shot from the 
Puritan’s twelve-inch gun blew wall, 
abattis and gun many feet high, and 
landed the ruins far back of where the 


gun originally stood. The heavy guns, 


and thesmaller rapid fire ordnance both 
did serious mischief, over 300 projectiles 


being fired in eighteen minutes, from 


the three ships. 

The Queen of our Navy, the Iowa, 
alone would keep the attention of her 
sponsors fixed on Havana. Bear in mind 
it is owr navy once more, and hope for 
the day when an invincible ‘‘Virginia,’’ 
fit to fight by the ‘“‘ Massachusetts ’’ and 
‘*Towa,’’ will be the clasp of steel upon 
the bond of brotherhood between North 
and South.* 

*Mrs. Faville, the author, is a resident of 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Our navy is the product of the last 
twenty years. A wonderful change has 
been wrought in it. Beside the steel- 
armored battleship of to-day, the old 
wooden man-of-war is as a wooden trunk 
to an improved safety-deposit vault. 
The building of armored ships is so re- 
cent that but few engagements have 
taken place between them: none of such 
magnitude as are likely to occur before 
this paper appears. So little fighting 
has been done that naval experts’ opin- 
ions of battleships are almost entirely 
theoretical. It is said that the lessons 
of the Yalu fight revolutionized the in- 
terior plans of constructing battleships. 
Some people who ought to know, think 
that a few battles with the Spanish 
navy will result in changes equally 
great in the external conformation of 
the next war ships we build. We have 
a good navy, but if we had a better one, 
its reputed power might have saved us 
from foreign war. 

The ship of any kind is first given form 
in the designing room. Of course it 
previously existed in the mind of the de- 
signer, where a conception of its pecu- 
liar features may have been hidden for 
a long time. A Herreshof designs fast 
sailing yachts, and a naval expert, im- 
proved battleships, as Edouard Frére 
painted genre, and Verestchagin, battle- 
pictures. In the designing room the 
constructer’s conception is made visi- 
ble. The deck plans are prepared, and 
a picture of the whole ship that is to be. 
A drawing to scale is made of each piece 
of casting for her complicated machin- 
ery, from shaft to deck-fittings. 

Out beside the cantilever crane the 
keel is laid, stern to the water, upon a 
line of blocks rising one inch in twenty. 
The “‘angle iron” for the ribs is curved 
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Photo by Rusk & Shaw, Newport News, Va. CHRISTENING PARTY OF THE “KENTUCKY.” 
The young lady holding the white cord of the bottle is Miss Bradley, the sponsor. 
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according to design, in the great bend- 
ing shed, and the ribs fastened into 
place upon the keel. At this stage one 
sees the steel skeleton of a hull. The 
plates are then riveted to the ribs and 
to one another, making asteel shell five- 
eighths of an inch thick. The work of 
plating begins at the keel and ends at 
the top of the guards. When itis done 
the lines of the hull are readily seen. 
Each plate, before it is fastened on, is 
punched for rivets, and has any neces- 
sary openings cutin it. It is then prop- 
erly curved for its place, in a machine 
resembling a gigantic clothes-wringer. 
The bulk-heads and decks are put in, 
and now the military masts and super- 
imposed turrets into the hulls of battle- 
ships. ‘Bilge keels” are usually put 
on; they are the shelf-like pieces which 
keep the ship from rolling too heavily. 
They may be seen standing out on the 
hull of the Kentucky, like long, narrow 
fins. As the hull has grown, a small for- 
est of props has been placed under it, 
and a net-work of staging has been built 
up to its very top. It is now ready to 
launch, the staging has served its pur- 
pose, and is taken down. 

The “ways” are prepared by fastening 
end to end, enough pieces of squared 
16x20 timbers to make a railroad from 
the prow into water deep enough to 
float the hull. They lie parallel, and 
their distance apart is nearly the 
breadth of the hull Midway of their 
length they rise a little to compensate 
for any settling of the ground under the 
enormous weight they are to bear. 
They are firmly braced, and four-inch 


plank are bolted on their outside edges - 


to keep the sole-pieces from slipping off. 
Hundreds of pounds of tallow and bees- 
wax, mixed, are spread upon the ways. 
The sole-pieces are then put in place. 
They are also 16x20 timbers, a little 
longer than the hull, and securely 
fastened to the ways at the upper end. 
Upon these sole-pieces under prow and 
stern heavy timbers are laid; the upper 
border of the pile shaped to fit the 
curve of the hull which is intended to 


settle into it as the keel blocks are 
knocked away. The hull is secured to 
the sole-pieces by cables passed over it 
fore and aft. This is the cradle. Then 
the christening stand is built; the flow- 
ers ordered for the young sponsor; the 
be-ribboned bottle prepared; and all is 
ready. 

Early on the morning of the launch 
the hull is decorated with strings of 
flags, and the bottle of wine in its red, 
white and blue and gold netting is 
swung from the prow. 

Several days before the launch of the 
‘*Kearsarge,’’ notice was given of the 
date. and hour she would take to the 
water — March 26th, tena.M. By nine 
o’clock people were crowding into the 
big ship-yards, and the chartered boats, 
little and big, loaded to the limit, were 
drawn up in lines on either side the 
path the hull must follow in the water, 
and even tied to the roomy piers. Not 
less than 35,000 people had gathered to 
witness the ceremony, and every one of 
them seemed to be in sight at the same 
time. One by one the props were taken 
out and carried away, and the painter, 
with a long-handled brush, touched the 
spots which had rested upon them. 
Then a hush spread back from those 
immediately about the ways. It was 
followed by the ring of many hammers, 
knocking out the keel-blocks; 


The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 


of which Longfellow speaks. The hull 
slowly settled, and, in a moment, the 
sound of far-away sawing came over the 
crowd. It ended; the great shell quiv- 
ered with her sense of new-found lib- 
erty, the bottle was broken fair upon 
her prow, and she slipped away to the 
bosom of the waiting river. Would she 
roli over, with all that burden of upper 
works, that no hull before her had ever 
carried out? Not a bit. A mighty 
cheer from the crowd, a blast from ev- 
ery whistle welcoming her to the fel- 
lowship of the sea—the ‘‘ship of the 
Nation’’ rode majestically out upon the 
greatest harbor of our country. In an 
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hour and a half the ‘‘ Kentucky ”’ fol- 
lowed, from her ways a few yards dis- 
tant. Just below lay the “ Brooklyn” 
and the big monitor “‘ Puritan,’’ still in 
whiteand yellow. Onethoughtseemed 
to be common to the great crowd — the 
prospect of war. Not once was anyone 
heard to say either ‘‘North”’’ or 
‘*South’”’ with an assumption of su- 
periority. For the first time in forty 
years the spiritof brotherhood reigned. 

The hulls were launched within five 
minutes of the appointed times. Their 
keels were laid in July, 1896; under 
the emergency the ships can be 
ready to go into commission about 
the end of 1898. They are378 feet long, 
72 feet beam and over 10,000 tons dis- 
placement. Each is to have a belt of 
fifteen-inch armor Such a ceremony 
as has been described is a twin launch. 
In the autumn of 189). the gunboats 
‘* Nashville”’’ and ‘‘ Wilmington,” hav- 
ing been built one behind the other, 
were launched successively and suc- 
cessfully from the same set of ways. 
Of course the ways extended to the 
prow of the hull farthest from the 
water. The ways over which the 
‘‘Nashville’’ passed were greased again 
for the passage of the ‘‘ Wilmington,” 
which followed her in exactly an hour. 
This was a ‘‘tandem”’ launch. When 
the gunboat ‘‘ Helena’ and the big 
Plant steamer ‘‘Grand Duchess’’ were 
launched upon the same day, it was 
called a double launch. 

After the hull of the warship is safely 
launched, it is caught by a tug, towed 
to its berth beside the pier, and made 
fast. The ram and the internal frame- 
work to strengthen it, were built with 
the hull. The armor belt is next put 
on. The plates are cast in sections to 
fit the curve of the hull, and each one 
is numbered. The opposing ends have 
dowel-pins and sockets, like the extra 
leaves of an extension-table. The ar- 
mor is sent to Indian Head, where a 
plate from each lot is tested by a shot 
from a heavy, modern, rifled gun. If 
it proves satisfactory it is sent to the 
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shipyard; if not, it is returned to the 
company, who must try again. The 
armor is bolted to the hull and inner 
frame, from stern to prow, sinking the 
hull much lower in the water than when 
she was launched. 

While work upon the hull has been 
going on outside, the parts of the 
machinery it is to contain are being 
prepared in the shops. The small 
scale drawings of detail are sent from 
the designing-room to the pattern-shop. 
The foreman of the shop enlarges them 
to their full size, on an enormons draw- 
ing-board like the floor of asmall room. 
Skilled workmen then develop the plan 
in wood. Someof the finished patterns 
for castings are wonders of the wood- 
worker’s art. The skill of the man 
who makes such things seems beyond 
the highest development of mechanics. 
A model for a big propeller-blade, 
standing higher than one’s head, is 
beautiful in its perfection of joinery and 
finish. The patterns for castings go to 
the foundry, a mould is made over 
them and the metal cast in it. The 
casting is returned to the shops where 
it is perfected in shape, and polished in 
surface that it may cause no friction. 

The designs for the necessary wood- 
work and for that used on the ships in 
time of peace, are developed in the 
carpenter shops. Only the wood fin- 
ishings necessary to comfort are used, 
and almost all of these are removable, 
being taken out when there is time to 
prepare for war. In action there is 
almost as much danger to life from 
flying splinters as directly from the 
enemy’sguns. This danger is indicated 
in the experience of the man at the wheel 
on the recently captured “Guido.”’ A 
shot which struck the wooden pilot- 
house, sent a jagged splinter into his 
pleural cavity, and may cause his death. 

The machinery and furnishings are 
slowly placed in the armored hull of 
the battleship, her guns are mounted, 
her bunkers filled, and she is ready for 
a trial trip to see if everything works 
well. She sails about in still water 
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“MINNEAPOLIS,” ONE OF THE FASTEST SCOUTS OF THE FLYING SQUADRON, PUTTING ON HER WAR PAINT. 
(Copyrighted 1898, by Rusk & Shaw, Newport News, Va.) 
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first. Almost always there are some 
needed changes to be made. - Sometimes 
she is tried daily for a long time. 
When she behaves well in still water 
she goes to sea. When her builders 
are satisfied they have done their best, 
she undergoes her official trials. She 
is well manned and carries a board of 
naval experts and a representative of 
her builders. She is tried in every 
way, to see how she obeys her engines, 
and at last she goes to sea for her speed 
trial. Usually her builders agree to 
furnish a ship of a specified size, weight, 
power and speed, for a certain sum of 
money. If she fulfills all the other 
conditions and has greater speed than 
the contract requires they get a bonus 
for each knot. If her speed is below 
the mark, they pay a corresponding 
forfeit. If the ship satisfies the board 
of experts she is accepted and ‘ put 
into commission,’’ that is, a captain, 
officers and crew are detailed to her, 
and she is sent on a cruise. 

A large ship is a complete community. 
It has accommodations for 250 to 500 offi- 
cers and men, and coal and provisions 
for the cruise. The men eat, sleep, and 
work on board. They store their cloth- 
ing in lockers or canvas bags, as the case 
may be, and each is required to keep 


his wardrobe clean, and neatly stowed. . 


They eat on swinging tables on the 
*tween decks. They drill, and scrub 
and clean regularly. In times of peace 
they go ashore in ‘liberty parties,’ 
find whiskey sharks waiting for them, 
and some of them get drunk. The offi- 
cers have comfortable, well-lighted 
quarters. The larger ships usually carry 
chaplains, and the flag-ship has a band. 

A war-ship is a study in cleanliness. 


There are no specks on white paint, no’ 


dusty corners. The wood is scoured, 
the many bits of brass are shining with 
elbow polish. The guns are as thor- 
oughly clean as the proverbial English 
plate. They are speckless without, and 
in perfect order. Usually a canvas cover 
goes over each. The obliging young 
man who shows one about a clean, low- 


lying monitor will proudly take off the 
cap from the muzzle of a thirteen-inch 
gun and allow him to gaze in admiration 
into the shining interior of its long rifled 
barrel. When the order is given to 
‘‘clean ship,” the great machine is 
scrubbed from top-mast to water-line, 
and then ‘* Jacky” washes his clothes 
and hangs them to dry from wires in 
the rigging. He may be seen in any 
protecting shadow, in limited toilet, 
washing the garments he has worn dur- 
ing the cleaning operations. 

The improvement of tools has kept 
pace with that of finished products. It 
would be unprofitable to cut port holes 
in five-eighth steel plates with hand 
tools. It would be impossible to place 
the propeller shaft or lift the sections of 
armor plate with block and tackle. The 
modern battle-ship requires in its con- 
struction the application of steam and 
electric tools invented since men began 
to dream of great iron ships. Almost 
as much ingenuity is displayed in the 
designing of powerful tools as in that of 
the battle-ship itself. 

Our navy now goes in sober gray, the 
war color, because the gray boat is not 
so readily seen, and when seen she pre- 
sents an apparently flat surface. An 
armored broadside is not flat; beside 
the curve, it is usually broken by one 
or more barbettes. The white paint, 
which made our navy a thing of beauty, 
brought out every bolt-head in relief, 
and made the ship a much better target 
than does the neutral gray. The lat- 
ter, as has been determined by experi- 
ment, is more difficult to see than any 
other. In the beam from an electric 
search-light it isscarcely visible. The 
ships are also ‘“‘stripped for service,” 
the wooden paneling being removed 
from the quarters, the wooden pilot- 
house and small properties, and any 
wooden boats being sent ashore and 
stored for a more peaceful time. Some 
boats use splinter-nettings to protect 
certain portions in action. Our battle- 
ships are now stripped of every super- 
fluity, like a prize-fighter in the ring 
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“COLUMBIA,” THE SWIFTEST OF ARMORED CRUISERS, THE OTHER SCOUT OF THE FLYING SQUADRON. 
(Photo by M. W. Tennant, Newport News, Va.) 
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Frequently the only wooden article on 
deck is the chest of signal-flags. 

The crews are so constantly drilled 
that the present discipline of our navy 
is something to be proudof They have 
target-practice every day, and actually 
use the big guns once every three 
months. Several ingenious plans are 
in use to improve the sailors’ accuracy 
in marksmanship. Records of target- 
shooting are kept on file in the navy 
department, and prizes are given to the 
best marksmen. Not only are the gun- 
ners drilled at target-shooting, but the 
officers have plenty of practice in ma- 
neuvering the ship. Every summer 
Admiral Bunce has gone to sea for 
‘* squadron-drill ’’ — practice in the ma- 
neuvering of a fleet. It was expensive, 
but Admiral Bunce practiced it with 
vigor, even when the bright lights of 
Mt. Desert allured the young officers. 
Spain could not afford it; we could; and 
now we are thankful we had the man 
and the money to drill our navy in this, 
the most difficult of all the arts of war. 

The flying,squadron, now lying off 
Fortress Monroe, is thoroughly prac- 
ticed in maneuvering, as is each group 
of our ships. Atthis writing it has not 
had an opportunity to show its disci- 
pline except in a heavy blow, when the 
flagship dragged her anchors and only 
her captain’s coolness and her crew’s 
thorough training in seamanship kept 
her from drifting upon the ram of the 
‘* Massachusetts.’’ A midnight alarm 
that the Spanish fleet was near, called 
out all hands, and everything wasready 
for battle in less than a half-hour. 
‘The ships lie in the deep water close to 
Fort Monroe, their gray paint making 
them look flat against the background 
of gray and green. They are stripped ‘ 
of every superfluous stick, and only a 
shining point of brass is visible here 
and there. Thesmaller rapid-fire guns 
are uncovered, the big rifles poke their 
long noses out of the heavy barbettes, 
the smoke curls up lazily from the wide 
funnels, the gray launches are busy 
plying between ships and shore. The 


men look lazy, but they are ready. Ev- 
erything from buttons to twelve-inch 
guns is in perfect condition, and the 
commander says he could get under 
way in fifteen minutes. The men want 
to go; they chafe at the waiting, when 
sO many are on the open sea with Samp- 
son. The new cruiser ‘‘ New Orleans”’ 
will soon be with them, and perhaps the 
‘‘San Francisco.”” One of the least as- 
suming of men is the commander of the 
fleet; quiet, not big enough to attract 
attention, and personally neat to dain- 
tiness. Commander Schley is not afraid 
of anything between the equator and 
the highest north. 

The war paint of the Flying Squadron 
was put on after the ships were sta- 
tioned at Fort Monroe, and put on ina 
short time. The painters worked day 
and night till it was done. It takes a 
great deal of paint to cover a man-of- 
war from peak to water line. The color 
is a Quaker drab. Itis the irony of fate 
that the chosen color of the non-resist- 
ant disciples of George Fox should be 
chosen to clothe our battle-ships for 
warfare. The big war dogs at Fort 
Monroe will bark and bite, too, spite of 
their gray coats. 

The ‘‘ Minneapolis,’’ one of the grey- 
hounds of the squadron, was justin from 
her cruise along the coast. She lay off 
shorecoaling froma barge on either side. 
She hasan appetite for coal; she took on 
800 tons at one time, requiring about 
thirty-six hours tostowit. Anarmored 
ship can carry about coal enough for 
ten days’ high speed, or eighteen days’ 
half-speed running. Some of the auxil- 
iary cruisers carry enough for thirty 
days atfull speed. The St. Paul recently 
went to sea with 6,000 tons. Her maga- 
zines have coal protection, and all her 
freight space is filled with black dia- 
monds and ammunition. Colliers are 
ready to follow the Flying Squadron to 
sea. 

The hospital-ship ‘‘Solace’’ is more 
interesting than any other of the re- 
modeled war vessels. She was the 
**Creole,’’ a passenger steamer for the 
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Photo by W. W. Tennant, Newport News, Va. 





MONITOR “PURITAN,” SHOWING THIRTEEN-INCH GUNS FORE AND AFT 
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Gulf. She is not very broad of beam, 
and has a high free-board and unusu- 
ally graceful outlines. She is painted 
white, with an olive band about her 
hull. She belongs to the United States, 
but sails under the Red Cross flag, and 
is therefore safe from attack by any na- 
tion subscribing to the Treaty of Ge- 
neva (1873). She is fitted with ample 
quarters for nurses, physicians and of- 
ficers. She has a complete pharmacy 
and all necessary hospital stores. The 
forward cabin on the upper deck is the 
operating-room, supplied with white- 
enameled steel tables and all! the best 
appliances. The long promenade-deck 
has been sheltered with canvas and 
supplied with spring cots for the sick, 
and the airy after-compartment on the 
lower deck is also fitted with cots. El- 
evators, fore and aft, carry the wound- 
ed and sick up and down. There are 
two steam launches, properly fitted, to 
pick up the wounded in battle. The 
‘*Solace’’ is supplied with Red Cross 
nurses. She sailed out of Hampton 
Roads on May 7th, carrying her com- 
plement of surgeons and nurses, and 
well supplied with all sorts of comforts 
for the sick and wounded. She will 
follow the North Atlantic Squadron, 
and act as a gigantic ambulance, pick- 
ing up and caring for the wounded, and, 
when convenient, landing them at hos- 
pitals on shore. So we invent guns to 


pierce the heaviest armor, and provide 
hospital-ships to care for the victims of 
the guns. 

More than ‘‘learning’’ and maneuver- 
ing go to make our navy men. Forty 
years of experience, including disci- 
pline under rugged old Farragut, pre- 
pared Admiral Dewey for Manila. All- 
round manliness underlies it all. Now 
as ever, ‘“‘the man’s the gold.” Before 
these words are read, we shall probably 
have more naval heroes. At whatcost? 
We, to whom some of their faces are 
familiar, add to patriotism, friendship. 
Heroic acts will be performed, which 
the people will not hear of. A boy from 
the Sunday school class is afloat on the 
‘*Puritan,’’ and his mother watches at 
home. The big, friendly physician, the 
family ark of safety for three years, is 
with Sampson’s squadron. The chap- 
lain, overflowing with goodness and 
knowledge, always a strong hand to 
help, is ready to go to help the men live 
or die. The gentle Commandant, the 
idol of his many boy friends ashore, is 
patroling the Cuban shore, ‘‘ turning on 
the hose’’ of bullets whenever Spanish 
soldiers come out to breathe. These 
men have as tender human ties as oth- 
ers; at home their little children cling 
about their knees. They are not excep- 
tions; almost every officer afloat has an 
anxious family ashore. Many such men 
must go down with every ship we lose. 
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L ONG sleeps Delilah; but at Gaza still 
The shorn deluded Samsons sweat and grind 
Amid the dust and clangor of the mill, 
Treading their sordid round forever blind. 


James B. Kenyon. 
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THE OLD SKID ROAD. 


AN IDYL OF PUGET SOUND. 


A FLASHING belt of emerald sheen, 
Sweeping the cafion's walls between, 
Its frayed and ragged edges 
Fringed with the lace of drooping ferns, 
Of feathered brake that sways and turns 
To greet the lowly sedges. 


In billowed waves the clover grows, The wild grape, clad in dainty robes 

Shot through and through by summer snows, Of varied tints, her yellow globes, 
The'peerless Western clover; Like golden censers swinging, 

In balls of white and crimson bloom, Responsive to the dogwood trees, 

Full-freighted with whose rich perfume That, deftly to each fragrant breeze, 
The air is running over. Their flags of truce are flinging. 


The alder lifts its tasseled crown 

To where the forest kings look down 
In patriarchal greeting. 

Vine maples join their slender bands — 

Shy wood nymphs, clasping hands with hands, 
The harmony completing. 


. 


The music of the camp is still, 
Dismantled, bare, the shack, the mill, 
The skids no longer singing . 
Beneath the oxen’s heavy tread 
And giant logs, that overhead 
And ’round the curves are swinging. 


Time has transformed this ancient mart 
Of trade to service of the heart 
In weaving Oupid’s story. 
Rare trysting-place, the old skid road, 
Where Love on mortals hath bestowed 
His crowns of Eden glory. 


—Mary Bynon Reese. 











GLIMPSES OF THE FIFTIETH IOWA VOLUNTEERS. 


By A. B.S. 
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TAKING THE OATH. 


ITH one of the best National Guard 
organizations among the states, 

itis rather anomalous that Iowa should 
be among the very last in getting her 
troops into the field. This situation 
was directly due to the fact that the 
call upon Iowa was for three regiments, 
while she had four; and her officers and 


“men were too patriotic, and not quite 


military enough,tosubordinate their en- 
thusiasm to military precedence. After 
all, this is an easily pardonable fault in 
volunteers to battle, and perhaps to 
death, and it has had its compensations 
as well as its disadvantages. 

Among the disadvantages of the tardy 
muster of Iowa troops, is the fact that 
their officers will rank junior to the 
officers of the other states. 

Among the advantages, it is to be re- 
corded that the Iowa troops go to the 
front better equipped against climate 
and weather, and better perfected in 
organization than almost any command 
of the volunteer service. The fact that, 
among the soldiers of the rebellion, 
three times as many lost their lives 
from sickness as from battle, so im- 
pressed the Governor and Adjutant- 
General of Iowa, that they refused to 
send their men to the front until they 
were suitably provided. No troops will 
leave Iowa without full equipment of 
clothing, shoes, blankets and rubber 
blankets—the last, the prime requisite 
against sickness from exposure. Let- 
ters from Chickamauga and Tampa say 
that the troops from many other states 
are not fairly provided or protected, 
and the hospital records are correspond- 
ingly large. As high as ten per cent of 
the troops of some states have been on 
the hospital reports, while sickness 
among the Iowa troops has been less 
than one-fifth of one per cent. 

Governor Shaw has been zealous and 
untiring in his administration of the 
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WAITING FOR THE TRAIN. 


LEAVING CAMP McKINLEY FAIR GROUNDS 








DES MOINES. 
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OFF FOR CUBA—THE TKAIN LEAVING DES MOINES SHOWING THE STATE CAPITOL AND IOWA SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 





complex and trying duties of mobiliza- 
tion. He has been fortunate in having 
a veteran of excellent judgment and 
cool temperment, Gen. M. H. Byers, as 
his adjutant. Both they and the state 
have been in the further good fortune 
to have the organizing services of In- 
spector-General James Rush Lincoln, 
who now becomes Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers. 

The Fiftieth Iowa, formerly the Sec- 
ond Regiment, Iowa National Guard, 
commanded by Col. D. V. Jackson, was 
the first to go to the front, by-reason of 
the seniority of its commander. It was 
mustered May 17th, and started for 
Florida on the morning of May 21st. 

MIDLAND has a large number of 
illustrations of the Iowa troops at Camp 
McKinley for future use, but for the 
June magazine we are confined toa few 
views of the outgoing Fiftieth. 

Whatever fortune may betide, it will 
be pleasant information to the friends 
of these citizen soldiers, that they 
went forward with eagerness and en- 
thusiasm. Strong in youthful, physical 
vigor, and sustained by exalted patriot- 
ism, they are also protected by the 
kindly cloak of oblivion with which the 
Omniscient One shields us from ex- 
tremes of feeling. 

As, in the spectrum of colors, the 
human eye is sensible to only a limited 
range of the vibrations of light waves, 
while the extremes drift off into dark- 
ness, and as the sharper, swifter sound 
waves merge into silence to the ear, so 
through the wisdom of the Divine 
plan, the human feelings are tempered 
to human capacity to suffer, and the 
extremes of the heart’s emotions are 
soothed into unconsciousness. The 
boys of Iowa, the pride, the honor, and 
the glory of the state, went forth to 
bloody battle, carnage and death, as 
light of heart as they ever went into a 
summer camp of instruction. 

The accompanying picture, entitled, 
‘‘ Waiting for the Train,’’ is thoroughly 
corroborative and illustrative of this 
truth. Camp had been struck; the 
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last farewells said to a life of peace and 
to lingering friends. The last forma- 
tion hud been made, and the men 
marched to the place of embarkatfon. 
While here and there was a soldier 
looking meditatively backward, or 
writing a final message to some dear 


IN MEMORIAM. 
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one, the largest groups were those 
deeply engrossed in a game of ‘‘ crap- 
shooting.’’ Courage, hope and com- 
placency marked the departure of the 
Fiftieth. May the Godof battles watch 
over and return them in safety to the 
dear ones at home. 


DIOS OO) 


IN MEMORIAM. 


— 
ENTLE showers, and sunshine fair, 
(U1 


At, Ask of Earth her blossoms rare. 


Zephyrs, whisper tn her ear 


Words which she will wake to hear. 


Sunbeams, warm her loving breast 


Till she grant us our request: 
Tell her ‘tis the month of May,— 
Month of our Memortal Day. 


Flowers we ask—for soldters brave, 


Flowers to strew on every grave ; 


Now your chotcest garlands lend, 


Gifts to father, brother, friend— 


Husband, son and lover,— all 


Who marched forth at Freedom's call, 


Flag and blossom, prayer and tear, 


Smiles and songs, from year to year, 


In their memory will be brought, 
Telling of thetr battles fought, 
Till the last grand revetlle 


Wakes their shouts of victory! 


36 


Pearl Marte Dunn' 
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AN IOWA MEMORIAL. 


By BERTHA E. BUSH. 


HE magazines are full of war arti- 
cles and reminiscences, but, never- 
theless, to the generation which is 
growing up, the Civil War seems some- 
thing very far removed from the living 
of to-day. Children at school study 
first the War of the Revolution, with 
maps; and outlines, and then the War of 
the Rebellion, and one seems as remote 
as the other. 

The children of the soldiers have 
grown beyond our public schools. 
Some of the school children have 
grandfathers who fought in the Civil 
War, but more trace their ancestry 
back to some “‘old country’’ beyond the 
ocean, and all need every bit of patriot- 
ism which Memorial Day and kindred 
exercises can instill. 

‘*Who signed the paper that made 
the slaves free?’ asked a primary 
teacher of her pupils last spring. 

There was a_ general chorus of 
‘George Washington,”’ in reply, but 
the up-to-date small boy said with a 
sniff, ‘* No, Cleveland.”’ 

The students in our older colleges do 
not realize that the very walls that 
shelter them have re-echoed to the 
sound of war songs when the words 
were like living fire to the singers, and 
that many a college boy, just like 
themselves in aspirations and purposes, 
closed his books at the call of his coun- 
try and never opened them again. 

In so far as this ignorance and sense 
of unreality are signs that peace has 
completely healed the strife, they are 
things to rejoice over. But the new 
generations need patriotism as much as 
the old, and every memorial that will 
inspire the hearts of young and old with 
love for our country and honor for our 
heroes is a priceless treasure. 

There is such a memorial over the 
entrance to the chapel of Iowa College 
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at Grinnell, and it has come down to 
us through fire and storm. 

It is a marble tablet bearing the 
names of those students of Iowa College 
who left their course of study at the 
call of their country to fight and die in 
her service. 

Eleven names are inscribed on its 
surface: Benjamin F. Cassiday, Thomas 
H. Carver, James W. Dowd; James E. 
Ellis, Francis E. Ford, Albert W. 
Hobbes, Benjamin F. Holland, Eugene 
R. Jones, James T. Loring, Joseph A. 
Shanklin and Samuel T. Thompson. 

These were heroes who Sacrificed 
their young lives when life beat the 
highest, and Iowa College can not honor 
them too much. Five were killed on 
the battle-field, four succumbed in 
camp to diseases brought on by the 
hardships and privations of the war. 
One, the captain of his company (and 
his name was Jones), was shot after the 
battle by a treacherous rebel as he 
stepped down from the breastworks of 
a surrendered fort to receive the sword 
of a Confederate officer. One died in 
Andersonville. 

The tablet was placed upon the walls 
of the old West College December 12, 
1879. Thereitremained until acyclone 
swept away the college buildings June 
17, 1882. 

From beneath the ruined heaps of 
débris it was rescued unbroken, the 
only thing preserved uninjured to the 
college except the chapel bell. It 
seems a miracle that that frail piece of 
marble should survive the general de- 
struction. What a story it could tell if 
it could only speak! The breathless 
heat and stillness of that summer night; 
the sudden rumble like a dozen loaded 
freight cars passing overhead; the crash 
and the wild confusion; the rain pour- 
ing down over the wreck till the high 
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campus was flooded to the depth of a 
foot; that dreadful second stillness when 
by the light of a flaring torch the roll 
was called and men and women, stand- 
ing ankle deep in water about the 
ruined heaps, hushed their very hearts 
to hear who responded, and who lay 
dead beneath. 

Those days seem very far off to the 
quickly changing generation of stu- 
dents who loiter along the beautiful 
campus or rush to class-work at the 
last tap of the bell; but to the partakers 
of the scene they still seem very near. 

Who of them will ever forget Presi- 
dent Magoun as he stood+before the 
congregation on that Baccalaureate 
Sunday when the college lay in ruins, 
and preached from the text, ‘‘Stormy 
wind fulfilling His word”? All the ma- 
terial signs of his life work lay shat- 
tered;the man was the more preéminent. 

The memorial tablet in its new place 


in Alumni Hall, which already seems 
old, tells a story of two epochs of Iowa 
College, and looks kindly down upon a 
third. 

Year after year on Decoration Day, 
deft hands wreath it with flowers. A 
memorial of death, it looks down upon 
the gayest and most earnest life. 

Yet it is not as a memorial of death 
that we treasure it, but of heroic lives 
which embody the inspiration that is 
meant to be in all our colleges. Iowa 
College and every college in Iowa 
stand ready if need be, again to give 
the most precious possessions to cast 
into a yawning gulf if, by that means, 
our country may be saved. 

Let us teach lessons of patriotism in 
every educational institution from our 
primary schools to our colleges. Let 
us honor the dead, and, honoring them, 
make our own lives an inspiration and 
a power in our land. 








MORNING. 


U P from the east there comes a ray of light. 
The stars grow dim, the clouds take on a glow 


Which swiftly falls on hills and woods below. 
The birds with merry voices, hushed through night, 


Break forth in songs of praise. 
Are sparkling on each leaf. 


The dewdrops bright 
With noiseless flow 


The river catches up the gleam to throw 
It back to hidden banks with flowers dight. 
The sun ’mid clouds of shining gold doth rise 


Above the distant hills. 


The world awakes 


From sleep: and flocks and herds with joyous cries 


Disperse through pastures wide. 


All Nature gay, 


With song of bird and waterfall, now makes 
A chorus sweet to welcome in the day. 


J. H. Harvey. 
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THE DENVER BIENNIAL. 


S THE time draws near for the meet- 
ing of the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which is to convene in Denver June 22d, 
it gives promise of being the most im- 
portant gathering of club women that 
the country has ever known, also the 
most interesting. Unusual interest has 
been aroused in every State in the Union 
regarding the biennial, and it was only 
necessary to secure the one fare rate, 
plus $2, which the Western Passenger 
Association granted, and the Eastern 
Passenger Association will no doubt 
meet, to annihilate distance, and make 
of this the great event in club history. 
The club women of the far East will 
journey to Denver in special vestibule 
trains, and each round trip ticket will 
include side trips to Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and “The Garéen of the Gods.”’ 
While in Denver the delegates and 
guests of the biennial will find every 
moment filled to overflowing, and will 
experience the generous and hearty 
hospitalityfor which Denver is so justly 
celebrated. 
On Friday, June 24th, they will be 
given a morning trolly ride, in order to 
see ‘*The Queen City of the Plains,”’ 


pray 









Woman’s Club Department. 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER.* 


while on Wednesday they will be the 


guests of the North Denver Woman’s 
Club, and will be taken for a sunset ride, 
ending in a reception at beautiful Elitch 
Garden. 


On Thursday, from 4 to 6, there will 


be a number of receptions given at pri- 
vate houses, to which the delegates will 
be invited by States, and in this way the 
visitors will see some of the palatial 
homes of Colorado. 

Friday, as the sun is setting, a lawn 
féte will be given all press women and 


*Communications intended for THe Mip- 
LAND’s Club Department should be addressed 
to Mrs. Harriet OC. Towner direct. Her ad- 
dress is Corning, Iowa. 
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writers, by the Denver Press Woman’s 
Club, at the home of Mrs. C. R. Gallup, 
which is one of the most beautiful spots 
in Denver. 

On Saturday will occur the delightful 
trip to Georgetown and the wonderful 
‘* Loop,’’ tickets to which will be issued 
to delegates with the credentials. Leav- 
ing Denver in the morning the guests 
will spend an entire day in the moun- 
tains, drinking in some of the wonder- 
ful scenery of ‘‘the Switzerland of 
America.”’ 

At noon a stop will be made, and the 
club women of Idaho Springs, a wonder- 
ful little city perched away up in the 
clouds, will serve luncheon, anda soc al 
hour will be enjoyed. 

So much for the sight-seeing, and now 
for the program, which covers such a 
variety of subjects valuable to women. 
It has been prepared with the greatest 
care, and the leading addresses placed 
in the hands of women of national and 
internacional reputation. Each subject 
will be handled by a specialist. 

The music for these great meetings 
will add greatly to their attractiveness, 
being, in a measure, a new feature. It 
will be furnished by ‘‘lhe Tuesday 
Music Club,” a woman’s organization; 
by the Woman’s Club Chorus and the 
Junior Chorus, which is made up of the 
young daughters of the Woman's Club, 
themselves club members in good and 
regular standing. 

No meeting will be crowded, the Bi- 
ennial Local Board having prepared for 
overflow meetings by engaging Trinity, 
oneof Denver’s most beautifulchurches, 
which is but a few steps from the Broad- 
way theater, which has been chosen as 
convention hall. 

Trinity will be in gala dress and 
ready for visitors, and whenever an au- 
dience exceeds the capacity of the thea- 
ter, the program will be repeated there 
with simply a change in the order of 
the addresses. To provide for such a 
contingency the local board, at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Henrotin, bas appointed 
the following list of assistant chairmen 
from the ranks of Denver’s able women: 
Wednesday evening, June 22d, ‘‘Educa- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Grace Patton Cowles, Colo- 
rado’s Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Thursday morning, ‘‘Civic Clubs 
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and Village Improvement Associati n,”’ 
Mrs.J D. Ward, President Denver City 
Improvement Society: ‘‘The Press,” 
Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, of the Rocky 
Mountain News, and chairman of the 
Biennial Local Press committee; Thurs- 
day evening, ‘‘ Uncut Leaves,’’ Mrs. 
Charles Denison; Friday morning. con- 
ference on club methods, Mrs. J. M. 
Conine, President of the North Side 
Woman’s Ciub; educational conference. 
Mrs. John R. Hanna, ex-member of 
Denver school board, and former chair- 
man Educational Department Womuan’s 
Club of Denver; ‘‘ Hone Economics,”’ 
Mrs. Henry Harrington, ex-chairman 
Home Depariment Woman’s Club of 
Denver; ‘*‘ Artand Utility,’’ Mrs. W. H. 
Kistler, ex-chairman Art and Litera- 
ture Department Woman’s Club of 
Denver: Sunday evening, ‘‘Spiritual 
Significance of Organization,’’ Mrs. M. 
C. Benjamin, founder of Denver Section 
Jewish Women’s Council; Monday, 
‘*Library Movement Society in the 
United States,” Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford: conference of literary clubs, Mrs. 
A. J. Peavey, ex-Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Colorado 

The committee on decorations, ush- 
ers and pages has been enlarged to pro- 
vide for these overflow meetings, and 
fifteen prominent suciety girls will act 
as head ushers, with numbers of 
younger girls as ushers under them, 
and little girls as pages. 

Everywhere will be seen masses of 
the lovely wild columbine of the Rock- 
ies,—the State flower of Colorado,— 
and the little blue pin of the G. F. W. 
C., artistically done in flowers, will 
greet the delegates from the flower- 
beds of the union depot grounds, as 
they enter the city, and from the gar- 
dens of City Park, while in convention 
hall it will be rirst to greet the eye. 

The Denver Woman’s Club will keep 
open house at its headquarters in Unity 
church, and here, also, some meetings 
will be held. A committee will always 
be in attendance in the club rooms to 
welcome guests, while upstairs will be 
found the rooms of the three great pa- 
triotic hereditary societies, Daughters 
of the Revolution, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and Colonial 
Dames, who will keep open house to- 
gether. The Woman’s Relief Corps 
and the W. C. T. U. will also greet 
their friends in headquarters of their 
own. The Denver Woman’s Press Club 
will have rooms at the Brown Palace, 
where they wish to extend the right 
hand of fellowship to all wielders of 
the quill, and all press women and 


authors expecting to attend are asked 
to send their ad iress to the secretary, 
Mrs. E. A. Wixson, 1424 Clarkson street, 
Denver. 

Miss Laura Parsons, 3145 Newton 
street, Denve~, chairman of committee 
on hotelsand boarding houses, and Mrs. 
C. H. Morris, 1822 Lincoln avenue, Den- 
ver, Corresponding Secretary of the Bi- 
ennial Local Board, will gladly answer 
any inquiries made. 

— Helen Marsh Wizxson. 

DENVER, Colo., May 9, 1898 





lowa...This will be the last commu- 
nivation to this department for this sea- 
son, for the reason that the summer 
vacations will begin in June. The pro- 
grams received have all been reviewed 
and the journalist wishes to thank the 
secretaries for their attention, and for 
sending their programs to her, but not 
all the programs of the federated clubs 
were received. 

From Carroll, Iowa, comes the pro- 
gram of the Clio Club. The work se- 
lected for their study was Russia. In 
addition to this the club has established 
and is maintaining a public library at 
that pla‘e, which is in a flourishing 
condition. 

The Boone Hawthorne Club was or- 
ganized in 1894, and their course of 
study is very interesting. It includes 
the Roman history from B.C. to modern 
Rome. The President is Mrs. A. B. 
Galup. They have seven social days 
during the year, fourteen members and 
two associate members of the club. 

The Holley Press Club, of Belmond, 
Iowa, is doing and has done good work 
since itsorganization Their motto is, 
‘*Step by Step we Gain the Heights ”’ 
One unique feature of their program is 
response to roll call by concise original 
thought. There is also report of work 
done by each member, and special work. 
Their last meeting is held in June. 

Frm the Marion, Iowa, Theristrial 
Club comes a small two-page folder. 
Their study is Susan E. Hale’s trip 
through England. Theclub meets every 
Tueslay evening 

Marshalltown, Iowa, is certainly the 
banner town for clubs and club calen- 
dars. All programssent out are artistic 
and well arranged. The Entre Nous 
Club sustains the literary reputation of 
the women in Marshalltown. The topics 
of study are varied, and are devoted to 
travel, principally in the United States. 
They have guest days and social days. 
Their annual meeting is held May 30th, 
and they adjourn until October. The 
club was organized in 1889. 
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The Historical and Literary Club of 
Grinnell, Iowa, have studied the past 
year history and art. An examination 
of their program shows the subjects to 
be such as require a great deal of 
thought, and are very comprehensive. 

The Fortnightly Club of Anamosa, 
Iowa, organized in 1882, is using the 
University Extension course of Ameri- 
can history and literature. And for 
reading, the Social Spirit in America 
and the Growth of the American Nation. 
One topic for April 7th was, ‘‘ Places 
of Interest in Iowa,” by Mrs. Myrick. 
Arother topic of discussion was ‘* Mod- 
ern Church Work. Is it Religious?’ 
It is; Mrs. Noble. It is not; Mrs. 
Ericksen. 

Estherville, Iowa, has a Town Im- 
provement Club which has done consid- 
erable work for the time it has been 
organized. They have beautified their 
parks by digging flower beds and set- 
ting out shrubbery. They have put in 
two fountains. The Board of Charities 
which is connected with the club has fit- 
ted up rooms where plain sewing,cutting 
and fitting garments are taught. Last 
year a good sidewalk was laid to the 
cemetery, about a mile from the town, 
and the ladies furnished a dinner for 
the men who were doing the work. At 
the request of the club a flagman was 
placed at the railroad crossing. They 
also had about seventy-five large pla- 
cards with a number of‘‘don’ts’’ for 
school children printed thereon and 
placed inthe public schools. The Sec- 
retary of the club is Mrs. Callie B. 
Letchford. 

The Coon Rapids Women’s Club was 
organized in 1889. Their membership 
is limited to eight members, but they 
have amended that and increased the 
number to twelve. Their program for 
1897-98 has been current events, psy- 
chology, civics, original papers. They 
have social days and club evenings, 
when they entertain their friends. 

The Tourist Club, of Cedar Rapids, 
was founded in 1881, and for seven years 


the club has traveled, and in that time’ 


made a tour of the world. This year 
they study Russia. From the outline 
of work it is sure to prove interesting 
and instructive, and will certainly re- 
quire a great deal of study. The club 
owns a very good library. On the 
covers of their program they use a 
lithographic plate. The President is 
Miss Mar-aret S. Cooper. The last 
meeting of the club will be held the 18th. 

The Muscatine Women’s Club has 
had courses of lectures by Iowa editors, 
University Extension lecturers, and lec- 


tures by distinguished Iowa women. A 
charity fund was earned and given to 
the poor and the Old Ladies’ Home 
This constitutes the work done outside 
of the purely literary work as planned 
by the club. 

The Independence Club held two 
special meetings this winter and the 
programs presented were very fine. 
One was the twentieth anniversary of 
the club, and the other was a Victorian 
celebration. The club hopes to do 
something in the line of village im- 
provement, and their city needs some- 
thing in that direction, their Secretary 
states. One of their most valued mem- 
bers died this winter at the age of 
eighty-three years. A few weeks before 
her death she wrote a paper on ‘‘Arbi- 
tration.’ The subject for that meeting 
was the “Sandwich Islands.”’ The 
Secretary of the Independence Club is 
Edna A. Blaner. 

From Grundy Center comes the Mid- 
land Club, organized in 1897, and named 
in honor of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
of Des Moines. Their course of study 
has been Midland Researches. They 
meet once a month. The membership 
numbers thirty-three. 

The Iowa Library Ass ciation have 
issued a circular to the members of the 
I F. W. C., asking for codperation 
in furnishing the committee with infor- 
mation concerning library work of 
the various clubs, and also the libraries 
of cities. The circular asks what part 
the clubs took in establishing the 
library, and if there is a free library in 
the city, and many other questions re- 
garding library work. The circular 
states: That since the withdrawal of 
the Iowa Library Association from the 
State Teachers’ Association, the inter- 
est of the women’s clubs throughout the 
State has been in the Library Associa- 
tion and its grand work. The committee 
considered it a part of the library work 
of the I. F. W. C. to further the inter- 
ests of the Iowa Library Association 
and urge its needs upon the women of 
the State. 

The Lotus Club of Marshalltown has 
elected its officers for the following 
year. After the business session a 
banquet was served, to which the 
ladies invited their husbands, and a 
short musical and literary program 
was rendered. The President is Mrs. 
S. G. Mason; Secretary, Mrs. F. G 
Stuart.—Siddie F. Richards, Journalist. 





The Ladies’ Literary Circle was the 
first literary society organized in Cres- 
ton, Iowa. Its formation was the result 
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of an afternoon talk between two ladies, 
who felt the need of self-improvement, 
in fact, just the help that club work is 
giving women everywhere; so they in- 
vited sixteen ladies to meet one after- 
noon, and the Ladies’ Literary Circle 
was organized. The members, appre- 
ciating the efforts of the two ladies, 
elected them to office; Mrs. G. W. Col- 
burn, President; Mrs. G. E. McElwain, 
now living in Chicago, Secretary 

The Circle is limited to twenty active 
members There are now two associate 
and six honorary members. 

They resolved to study their own 
country first, so two years were spent 
in America, then two in England and 
two in France. The history and geog- 
raphy of each country was taken from 
the earliest period, with the literature 
and sketches of prominent people in 
their corresponding places in history. 

The last two years they have been 
studying Shakespeare, with Topics of 
the Times papers and Current Events. 
Parliamentary drill is a feature of the 
present year. Germany has been de- 
cided upon for the next year’s work. 

The L. L. C. helped to form the State 
Federation in 1893. In April, 1897, the 
seven literary clubs of Creston formed 
a City Federation. Miss Grace Harsh, 
of the L. L. C., was elected President. 

The social meetings of the Circle have 
always been most delightful. Social 
Day is the first meeting after the sum- 
mer vacation; Anniversary Day is the 
5th of February, and is always cele- 
brated with an evening party, with the 
husbands as guests. 

Individual members have enterta‘ ned 
the Circle in various ways. Otherclubs 
in Creston, the Culture Club, of Corn- 
ing, and the History and Clio Clubs, of 
Chariton, have entertained the L. L.C. 
and been entertained in turn. These 
are the events in club life that make 
the club woman feel thankful that she 
lives in this end of the century, when 
women’s clus have become such a boon 
to womankind. 

—Mrs. G. W. Colburn 





MICHIGAN...Already plans are mak- 
ing for the fourth annual meeting of 
the State Federation, to be held in 
Manistee, October 25th, 26th and 27th. 
The study of Child-Nature, Ethics of 
Club Life, Forestry, and An Open 
Door, The Formation of Clubs in Rural 
Districts, are some themes to be con- 
sidered. 

Interest in the Denver Biennial in- 
creases as the time draws near. Mich- 
igan will send its quota of bright club 
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women from its various affiliated organ- 
izations. The delegates chosen to 
represent the State Federation are the 
President, Mrs. Anna A. Palmer, of 
Saginaw; Miss Clara A. Avery and 
Mrs. Charles E. Fox, of Detroit; and 
Mrs. N. B. Jones, of Lansing. The 
Detroit City Federation will be the 
latest addition to the G. F. W. C. from 
Michigan, having just come into the 
the larger sisterhood. 

Detroit is also agitating the question 
of a club home for its various literary 
clubs. Grand Rapids, Lansing and 
Schoolcraft are the Michigan towns 
where literary clubs own their homes. 
Jackson has several thousand dollars 
already in store for the project. 

The custom of holding occasional 
open evening sessions for the benefit of 
husbands and gentlemen friends, is ap- 
parently growing in favor. Few club 
women are content to enjoy their liter- 
ary gains selfishly and alone. When 
the folly of elaborate and burdensome 
feasts does not accompany the custom 
it is eminently worthy of extension. 

Program-making is one of the spring 
problems in a literary club, like house- 
cleaning or family sewing, more pleas- 
urable in its results than in the doing. 
Expert guidance in program-building 
would be a boon to many a club where 
the most exacting tastes are often those 
least qualified to judge or to appreciate 
honest thoroughness or painstaking 
efforts in this direction. One some- 
times hears the question whether the 
everywhere prevalent custom of chang- 
ing leaders each year, or each two 
years is as conducive to best results, or 
to sinrere and thorough work as some- 
what longer terms. If every mother 
were a teacher where were the need of 
schools; if all areable to plan and guide 
why organize? Abundant directions 
for constitution-making and parlia- 
mentary drill are to be had for the 
asking almost, not so the skill to adapt 
the work of a year to the intellectual 
needs of each individual member. Ex- 
change of programs is often suggestive 
and helpful, but can hardly be trusted 
to supplant the wise effort of choice 
souls to gather ihat which will stimulate 
the particular needs of each particular 
member. —Irma ‘2 Jones. 

NEBRASKA...The year book of the 
N. F. W. C. is out for 97-98, and is sim- 
ply perfect. Its suggestions for club 
work are good, comprising art in the 
public schools, town and village im- 
provement, and the establishment of 
rest rooms in the market towns for the 
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comfort and entertainment of the wives 
and children of farmers. There are 
seventy-three clubs in the Federation, 
with a membership of 3,/00, while there 
are many clubs, recently organized, 
which have not yet united with the 
Federation. Tecumseh has a young 
ladies’ club studying United States his- 
tory, not yet united with the State 
Federation. Seward also has a club of 
high school girls called the X. Y. Z. 
Federation. Their program is rather 
lively and in keeping with their age, 
for they are all in their teens. Their 
patron or chaperon is a member of the 
History and Art Club of Seward. Mu- 
sic, poetry, biographical sketches of 
prominent authors, questions of general 
intelligence, current events and cha- 
rades go to make up their program. 
At each meeting an interesting maga- 
zine story is read aloud. Its object, 
the lesson to be learned, its literary 
merits and general influence is thor- 
oughly discussed. The executive board 
of the N. F. W. C. at its last meeting 
decided to establish a state headquar- 
ters in Omaha, from June to November, 
1898. It will be in the liberal arts 
building on the Exposition grounds, and 
will be furnished as a reception parlor. 
Club literature will be exhibited A 
congress of club women will convene in 
Omaha, June 18th, and delegations to 
the Denver Biennial, from St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and other cities have given notice 
that they will be in attendance. Mrs. 
Stoutenborough, President of the N. F. 
W. C., will speak at the Kansas Feder- 
ation on ethics in our schools. She will 
also speak at the Denver Biennial. 
—Mrs. D. VU. McKillip. 





People who are interested in the 
library movement, and those who are 
working for a free library in their 


town, will do well to plan their summer | 


vacation with reference to a week at 
Chautauqua Lake, where the confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion is to be held the week beginning 
July 4th. Trustees who wish to fulfil 
the obligations of their office, will 
realize the broadening effects to be re- 
ceived from contact with those eminent 
in library work, and for the advance- 
ment of their community, they will 
make it possible for their librarian to 
attend as well as for themselves; they 
will do all in their power to interest 
others in the meeting. 

The beauties of Lakewood-on-Chau- 
tauqua are well famed and it is only 
necessary to call attention to the pe- 


culiar advantages to be gained there 
during the conference week. Anyone 
interested may gain full information by 
addressing Miss Emogene Hazeltine, 
Chairman L‘cal Committee; James 
Pendergast, Free Library, Jamestown, 
i 2 


FOSTERING PUBLIC LIBRARIES, I1I.* 
V. ORGANIZATION PROPER. 


Tis brings us to organization proper, 
or how to arrange the books most sys- 
tematically, so that the public may gain 
the greatest good through them, and all 
in the shortest time possible. 

The first duty of the librarian is to 
compare the books with the original 
order; after which the books must be 
collated to see that sets are complete 
and no signatures missing, so that im- 
perfect copies may be returned. The 
books are then ready to be entered in 
an accession book which keeps in the 
library a complete history of the books. 
The number stamped in the book cor- 
responds to the number in the accession 
book, under which itisentered. It re- 
cords imprint, place, publisher, and 
price, thus answering the purpose of an 
in urance book. Six hundred entries a 
week is average work. 

Classific :tion.—Classification means 
the grouping of allied subjects. The best 
known classification schemes are Mr. 
Dewey’s and Mr. Cutter’s; the followin 
of one of these will insure success a 
will allow of growth in the library with- 
out confusion. 

Cataloguing.—The next process is cat- 
aloguing the books on cards. These 
may be written by hand or type-written 
— which is a s:ving of time and insures 
the library against complaints from 
people who might not be able to read 
hand written cards. The card cata- 
logue is recommended, bec.use it can 
be kept up to date. If this is done the 
necessity for keeping an order list is 
removed, 

In a dictionary catalogue each book 
is entered under its author, or if the 


‘author be unknown, under the first 


word of the title; also, under the sub- 
ject, except fiction. which has the title 
card Thus each book has two cards 
at least. Seventy-five cards per day is 
considered a good record in cataloguing. 

The catalogue card contains the full 
name of the author, the title and im- 
print, with place and date of publish- 
ing. The accession number should be 
given in every case, so that a book be- 


* Begun in our April number. 
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ing lost the catalogue card refers to its 
place in the accession book which, in 
turn, gives the complete history of the 
book. 

Mr. Cutter’s ‘“‘ Rules for Dictionary 
Catalogue ’’ is invaluable in this work, 
and is considered authoritative. 

With a card catalogue it is not neces- 
sary to have a finding list; and as the 
library grows the loca’ papers will be 
glad to publish bulletins of the new 
books. If linot ped the metal can be 
bought for a few cents and saved for 
the printing of a finding list, which 
will thus be at a minimum cost. 

Shelf Cards. -The cataloguing com- 
plete the bo ‘ks are now to be prepared 
for shelving and each book must re- 
ceive a mark which will indicate its 
place upon the shelf and distinguish it 
from every other book. This is the 
most perplexing problem to handle. 
The Cutter-Sanborne table offers the 
best solution; this consists of an ar- 
rangement of figures after each letter 
of the alphabet, and each book takes 
its number from its author, using the 
first letter of its author’s name, with 
the figures according to the table. 
This allows, tirst, of alphabetic ar- 
rangement; second, numerical. There 
must be a shelf record kept in the li- 
brary, and I think the card system the 
most satisfactory. Inthis way each card 
represents a book,and the position of the 
ecard in the case, in relation to the 
other cards, corresponds to the putting 
of the books on the shelves in relation 
to the other books These shelf cards 
are used in invoicing, which should be 
done at least once a year, when the 
date is stamped on each to signify that 
at the time of invoicing the book rep- 
resented by that card was in its p-oper 
place. 


VI. CHARGING SYSTEM. 


There remains to be considered the 
method of delivering the books to the 
public. .So many and various are the 
charging systems which are used by li- 
braries, and so much has been written 
in defense of each, that there is little 
to be said, save to urge the new library 
to keep as much information as possible 
through the charging system, in the 
library; this is especially advantageous 
if the open shelf system is used. The 
book card can answer the questions, 
‘* Who has read the book?’’ ‘How long 
did it take him to read it?’’ The bor- 
rower's card can answer the questions, 
‘* What class of books have been read?”’’ 
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‘** How long did it take to read them?” 
and ‘‘How many books have been 
read?’’ The loan system which keeps 
this information in the library may re- 
quire a little more work, but is justi- 
fied in the knowledge gained of the 
books and of the borrowers. 


VII. OPENING ADVERTISING. 


As the organizing nears completion, 
all sorts of projects for a successful open- 
ing are discussed. Through the weeks 
of organizing the library has been 
widely advertised; each week there 
has been an article in the paper telling 
its needs, how it is progressing, its 
aims, ete. Each day school children 
and street urchins have spent wonder- 
ing minutes peering in at you and not- 
ing the progress of books on the shelves, 
and many and various have been the 

eople who have been called in to cut 
eaves, etc., hindering your progress 
somewhat, but materially stimulating 
interest from the outside world in the 
library. There remains but the culmi- 
nation of all this fine work, brought to 
bear upon the night of the opening —it 
must be well advertised. Many libra- 
ries arrange to have a fixed program. 
If the library have only the one room it 
seems advisable to attract the people 
there by a little music, a few short 
speeches, and a privilege of freely ex- 
amining the books, catalogues, etc., 
and it makes an excellent opportunity 
for giving out a great number of appli- 
cation blanks, and starts everything 
with arush. For my part I regarded 
music unfavorably, and we compromised 
from a vocal number and a piano toa 
mandolin orchestra, but after I saw the 
delight of the poorer class in that part 
of the entertainment, I considered it as 
having a great deal to do with our suc- 
cess. As for the rest, the reading 
tables, which were easily seen from the 
street, were filled with little boys and 
men of the rougher element, early in 
the evening, who formed an excellent 
advertisement to passers by — so great 
indeed that I was accused of having 
bribed them to come early and stay 
late. At any rate, the fact remains 
that it does not so much matter ‘‘ how,”’ 
only that the opening is attractive, and 
that something is planned to offer 
special inducement to each class in the 
community, thus making the first night 
a grand success. The term of organiza- 
tion can be considered safely past and 
the library fairly launched upon its 
career of great usefulness. 

Virginia Dodge. 











HOME THEMES. 


JACK’S SWEETHEART. 


I’ve got a sweetheart toc, I guess— 

Dear little dimply blue-eyed Bess. 

She gives me her dolly— —and lots o’ things, 
And I give her my kite, an’ box of strings. 


I had a bright, new penny one day— 

And I hated awful to give it away 

But I bought her a great big pti heart 
And Bess she promised to give me part. 


It had on a picture—a boy all red— 

And Bessie nibbled the top of his head, 
Nurse said ’twas a cupid, but how he should be 
Just a boy without clothes on—I couldn’t see. 


One day Bess was an ry and pulled my hair, 
But I pertended I didn’t care; 

I was glad | didn’t sass her back— 

When she kissed me and said,“I love ’o0o Jack.” 


Nurse says we’ll pony. but I don’t know 
What she means that -an’ I told her so. 
Less’ its bein’ good to ’er e-v-e-r-y day 
An’ always lettin’ ’er have ’er way. 


Why, I wouldn’t pinch ’er for all the world, 

Nor pull ’er hair when it gets uncurled! 

I’m as good to ’er now as I know how— 

If that’s whatshe meant—why, we’re married 
now. Tena M. Abbott. 





FAITH’S TELEPHONE, 

My papa’s in his office, away down town 
somewhere 

But when I a the telephone he seems to 
be right there 

And when I ask for little things to bring his 
little man, 

They’re sure to come,—I know it, but I can- 
not understan’. 


Ane sen. He has His office away up in the 


ky, 
But, by mp I pray to Him at night, He seems 
to be close by. 
I guess He’s got a telephone that’s not so 
plain to see, 
For what I ask that’s proper is sure to come 


to me. 
—C. O. Carter. 





OLD FRIENDS. 


Somebody sings, ‘‘I love old books, 
old times, old friends, old wine,’’ and 
you may have all these except old 
friends, for, come to think of it, there 
are no ‘“‘old friends.’’ You may, only 
yesterday, have said ‘‘farewell,” and 
to-day you will be disappointed if you 
expect to meet the same old friend. 
Some time between yesterday and to- 
day new thoughts have come, new as- 
pirations, desires, duties. In the still- 
ness of the night, new impulses, new 
resolves, new interests have taken the 
. place of old ones, and instead of the old 
friend, it is a new one we meet. 


We see a change too subtle to define, 
and wonder what has caused it, and in 
a vague way we feel hurt. If it were 
not for the fact of being grown up, the 
lip might quiver, and often, in spite of 
stature and years, ‘‘over our eyes there 
begins to move, something like tears.” 

He cannot see us in just the same 
light he did when he said farewell. 

To-day he expects more. Perhaps 
we do not quite come up to the ideal he 
has made for himself out of the sbad- 
ows of the night. So we grieve over 
the change we feel but cannot define, 
never dreaming that he too, is meeting 
a new friend. We, too, have changed; 
the little, shadowy plans of last night 
have grown, developed, matured. Our 
hopes, our fears, our sorrows, and our 
joys are not quite the same; never again 
will they seem just as they did in the 
gloaming, only last night. Last night! 
Why, it is really years ago! And the 
friend we left -somewhere in the misty 
past is still farther away, not the old 
friend at all when we meet to-day. 
There is something familiar in the well 
remembered smile, the love-light still 
lingers in the eyes; but the soft flush is 
gone, the dimples do not play hide and 
seek any more, the merry laugh—we 
wait for it, but it is no longer musical 
as silver bells. There is a hollow ring, 
a harsh note. The eyes grow heavy 
with unshed tears. We look again— 
sunbeams imprisoned in the soft curls, 
we used to say—how thin and faded, 
and yes, there are grey hairs now. 
Frost, not Summer sunshine, above the 
smooth, broad brow—No! No! notsmooth! 
—there are lines of care, and, uncon- 
sciously, we say to ourselves, ‘‘ Ah! but 
the years brought changes after, clouds 
to the sunny skies—care to the lips that 
curved with laughter tears to the ra- 
diant eyes.”’ 

If you do not want the chill of disap- 
pointment to blight your joys at every 
turn, stop and say, ‘‘ I shall meet no old 
friends this morning—all will be new 
ones.”’ New smiles to accompany new 
styles, new pleasures, new pains.. New 
hopes to meet the new day, new heights 
to climb, new paths to choose, new idols 
to worship. Alas, everything is new, 
and all the old friends we have are the 
ones hidden long years ago under the 
daisies and the dew. They do not 
change; their memory never changes. 

M. Truesdell Cooper. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


“THE GRAND OLD MAN,” 


No nobler tribute was ever paid any 
statesman than that embodied in the 
phrase by which the whole world knows 
William Ewart Gladstone. The career 
of ‘‘the grand old man,” now ended, 
closes the case against those dwellers in 
the past who see no greatness in the 
statesmen of our own time, and are ever 
repeating the legend of a nobler past 
embodied in the phrase, ‘‘There were 
giants in those days.’’ A common say- 
ing is that the history of the world is 
the biography of greatmen. Wesearch 
history in vain for a name that can stand 
alongside that of Gladstone in all around 
greatness: nobleness of purpose and of 
life, range of information, scholarly at- 
tainments, literary accomplishments, 
gifts in oratory and practical results 
attained through statesmanship. Eng- 
land holds in high esteem the memory 
of Russell, Palmerson, Peel, Fox, 
Burke, Pym, the younger and elder 
Pitt and the rest; but all the powers of 
all these great statesmen seem to have 
been united in Gladstone. There is 
not a department of human industry 
in which this all-comprehending man 
would not have been a leader. Rus- 
sell’s sketch of his career makes a 
significant remark relative to young 
Gladstone’s desire to take holy orders, 
a desire which ran counter to his fa- 
ther’s will. ‘‘Had the decision gone 
differently, the most interesting of all 
the ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury’ would still be unwritten.”’ 
In philosophy, in theology, in classic 
literature and in science, as in state- 
craft, he was equally on his own ground. 
Short in stature, slight in figure, not 
indebted to ‘‘ fine personal presence ” 
for his command of men, the dynamic 
power of this man’s mind was every- 
where felt,— in the remotest regions of 
thought and investigation as in the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. Far from 
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infallible, his faults ever leaned to vir- 
tue’s side, and his mistakes, few in 
number, were made in honest endeavor 
to aid the cause that, in his judgment 
and heart, deserved assistance. No 
voice was as eloquent for the oppressed 
Armenians and against the do-nothing 
policy of his government as was that of 
this octogenarian in his well-earned re- 
tirement. Had Gladstone been in power, 
there can be no question but that the 
processes of reasoning by which our 
President finally came to the conclu- 
sion that the war in Cuba must cease 
would have compelled British interfer- 
ence to stop the atrocities of the Turks 
in Armenia. There is no on coming 
Gladstone to take his place; but, of the 
smaller men, among whom will be di- 
vided the large responsibilities he bore 
almost alone, all have, more or less, 
come under the influence of this man’s 
statesmanship, and the immortality of 
William Ewart Gladstone will be re- 
corded in every chapter of Great Brit- 
ain’s future history. 


* * 
* 


‘‘O THAT mine enemy would write a 
book!” is the one quotation from the 
Bible to which the critics are addicted. 
When you see this quotation, you 
know what’s coming; you know that 
some new victim has been singled out 
as the ‘‘Tainted wether of the flock 
metest for death.” 


* * 
~ 


WE may learn at least one valua- 
ble lesson of the French Bodley’s 
‘*France’’ bears this testimony to the 
fine literary enthusiasm of that people: 
‘“No matter how unsympathetic a 
Frenchman’s trade, be he politician, 
lawyer, financier, or functionary, he 
rarely is destitute of literary instinct 
and conscience, knowing the reasons 
why he ought to admire the master- 
pieces of his language.’’ Can we say 
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as much? With here and there a de- 
lightful exception our busy people have 
little real first-hand knowledge and 
independent appreciation of the liter- 
ary masterpieces of our language. Let 
us do better by our sons and daug iters 
than we have done by ourselves in 
this important respect. 
+7 

THE oft quoted saying, ‘‘ Let me make 
the songs of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws,’’ is very significant 
to those who see anything whatever in 
it. To such, the chief significance of 
the saying clearly is that the poet who 
so well embodies in his verse the aspir- 
ation of a people as to compel them to 
use his verse when they would give 
heartiest expression to their feelings 
and purposes, is a greater power than 
the author of the Jaw which afterward 
enables government io realize that 
aspiration The song writer crystal- 
lizes popular aspirations intoa national 
purpose. The law-maker registers and 
effectuates that purpose. 

#* 

THERE is no lack of ambition on the 
part of our poets at the present time to 
embody in verse t e aim and purpose 
of our people to undo an ancient wrong 
and set free a brave and long-suffering 
people. Some good verse has been 
written and more will be written, but 
as yet noone can point to any single 
song or poem which is sure to live as 
America’s poetic contribution to the 
history of this epoch. Noone song has 
sung itself into the camp and the mess 
room, and into the hearts of men and 
women at home, as ‘‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,’’ with the inspiring 
refrain of ‘‘John Brown,’’ made patri- 
ots out of common everyday men and 
women early in the sixties. But we 
have not yet reached the white heat of 
patriotic fervor in which such songs as 
The Marseilles and Die Wacht am Rhein 
are born. May the occasion for such 
soul-stirring words be happily averted! 
But, should the working out of the ‘‘un- 
ceasing purpose’’ compel a prolongation 


of the war until the last foot of ground 
now held by Spanish tyranny shall have 
been made free, doubt not that purpose 
will find utterance through some ocea- 
sion inspired poet-soul, and the burning 
words will find a voice wherever men 
are found united in common cause 
against oppression, and wherever there 
are women whose heart-throbs keep 
time with the march of human progress. 


One of the grand results of the recent 
uprising of our people against Spain 
and in behalf of the Cuban patriots, is 
the burial of that old grudge which we 
have long borne against England, and 
which the English have long treasured 
up against us. To this desirable end 
no individual influence has been more 
potent than that of Alfred Austin, the 
new poet laureate of England. Mr. 
Austin’s appointment to succeed the 
great Tennyson called forth in England 
a fierce storm of protest, and in America 
no end of satire. But the new poet 
laureate’s noble poem, ‘Britannia to 
Columbia,” recently cabled across the 
Atlantic, has silenced protest, and 
turned the satirists of last year into 
panegyrists. There are lines in this 
poem which came from a full heart, in- 
spired by a soul far broader and nobler 
than we had been led by English con- 
temporaries to expect to find i: any 
poet laureate possible under existing 
conditions. The poem deserves to be 
lifted out of the newspaper literature 


of the da, and given a place in the his- 


tory of the last decade of the century 
as the noblest verse thus far put forth 
for that most natural and logical move- 
ment of our time, for a closer union 
between the “sons of the self-same 
race.” We give the poem entire: 


What is the voice I hear, 
On the wind of the Western Sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear, 
And say what the voice may be. 
“*Tis a proud, free people calling loud to a 
people proud and free. 


“ And it says to them, ‘ Kinsmen, hail! 
We severed have been too long; 
Now let us have done with a wornout tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, 
And our friendship last long as love doth 
last, and be stronger than death is 
strong. ite 
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Answer them, sons of the self-same race, 
And blood of the self-same clan, 
Let us speak with each other, face to face, 
And answer as man to man, 
And loyally love and trust each other, as 
none but free men can. 


Now fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, thistle and rose, 
And the Star Spangled Banner unfurl with 
these, 
A message to friends and foes, 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen, and 
wherever the war wind blows. 


A message to bond and thrall to wake, 
For wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and 
quake, 
And his menace be void and vain, 
For you are lords of a strong young land and 
we are lords of the main. 


Yes, ee is the voice on the bluff March 
e 


” We severed have been too long; 
But now we have done with a wornout tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong 
And our friendship shall last long as love 
doth last, and be stronger than death is 
strong.” 


— 

Nor isour English-speaking America 
unresponsive to the ‘‘voice on the bluff 
March gale.’’ With quite as much 
sincerity, but with less inspiration, 
and consequently with less moving 
power, two of our minor poets have 
nobly responded to the call of their 
kinsmen over the sea. 

Robert Underwood Johnson, in his 
‘Songs of Liberty,’’ thus cordially ex- 
t nds ‘‘ Hands over Sea”’: 

“True, there are those of our impassioned 
blood 
Who can forget but slowly that Be greet 


Misread the omens of our later strife, 
And knew not Freedom when she called to 


thee, 
These think they hate thee!—these, who have 
embraced 
Before the altar their fraternal foes! 
Not white of York and red of Lancaster, 
More kindly mingle in thy rose of peace 
Than blend in cloudless dawn our blue and 
gray. 


And Richard Burton, in his fine Me- 
morial Day poem, utters this solemn 
amen to his brother poet’s plea: 


** Nay, on this day memorial ne’er forget 
The visioned good, the revelation august 

Of peace betwixt the oouens may we let 
Our martial blood cleansed of any lust 

Of war, and this America clasp hands 

Close with the parent English, two proud 


ands 
Before the world who let their weapons 
rust.” 
- 
* * 
EDWARD BELLAMY, recently de- 
ceased, served his age well by setting 


it thinking along lines of social prog- 
ress and reform, along which it had 
refused to think seriously until his 
cleverly told dream of a millenium 


compelled its attention. 


* 
* * 


THROUGH an error in the ‘‘make-up”’ 
the portraits of Commodore Foote and 
Captain Porter will be found transposed, 
that of Foote appearing over Porter’s 
name in our April number, and that of 
Porter appearing over Foote’s name in 
our May number. Several correspond- 
ents have remarked on the transposi- 
tion, and doubtless many hundred read- 
have ers noted it. 

GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


The second of THE MIDLAND’Ss prizes 
to go out of the country is the Descrip- 
tive Paper Prize in the April, 1&98, 
Competition, which has been awarded 
to Carmen Harcourt, Guanajuato, Mex- 
ico. The title of the paper is ‘‘ Our 
Sister Republic, Mexico.”’ It will ap- 
pear in July. 


Mr. Zangwill in ‘‘The World of Art 
and Letters’’ in the May Cosmopolitan, 
scolds England for its deadness to the re- 
cent ‘‘event”’ cf George Meredith's sev- 
entieth birthday. Strangely unjust 
seems to us to be Mr. Zangwill's decla- 
ration that England ‘‘is alone in her fail- 
ure to realize that a nation’s greatness 
may be increased in breadth as well as 
in length; that a noble piece «f litera- 
ture is as valuable a national acquisi- 
tion as a new savage territory.”’ 

A. R. Spofford, the venerable ex- 
Librarian of Congress, is contribut- 
ing to T’he Atlantic, a series of val- 
uable ‘‘ Washington Reminiscences.”’ 
Mr. Spofford recently resigned his po- 
sition and was succeeded by the veteran 
journalist and author, John Russell 
Young. Mr Young paid his predeces- 
sor a gratifying tribute of respect by 
appointing him to a position as assistant 
librarian, indicating that his duties as 
assistant would be chiefly advisory. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar has a sonnet 
entitled ‘‘ Love,” in the May Cosmopol- 
wan which shows that this one negro 
poet in all the world is something more 
than a writer of negro dialect verse. 


Frank W. Calkins is at work on a 
romance of the French regime at Prai- 
rie du Chien. Heis making an exhaus- 
tive study of the real life of the Upper 
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Mississippi Valley in that romantic 
epoch. This book and Mr. Calkins’ ‘‘The 
Evolvtion of a Cowboy,’’ will be out 
next fall. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. write 
Mrs. Mary J. Reid that Edward Clar- 
ence Stedman’s long looked for Ameri- 
can Anthology is not likely to be pub- 
lished this year, owing to Mr. Stedman’s 
severe illness. 

Miss Ina D. Coolbrith, California’s 
sweetest poet (whose name and poems 
have often been mentioned in THE MID- 
LAND), has been appointed librarian of 
the Mercantile library, San Francisco. 
It is an appointment which has given 
universal satisfaction 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll says George 
Eliot was as coarse-looking as her por- 
trait, and the older she grew the coars- 
er-looking she became. Her sweet, 
low, contralto voice, the most charming 
voice he ever heard, atoned for the 
harshness of her features. He found 
her very conceited. 


The woman-heart and the patriot are 
both revealed in a few lines written by 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr to Mrs. Mary J. 
Reid. After referring to her forthcom- 
ing book (which Mrs. Reid will review), 
Mrs. Dorr adds: ‘The war! we can 
think of nothing else. My Harry is on 
the tented field. Iam glad—yetsorry; 
proud that he went, yet—.”’ 


Hamilton W. Mabie in ‘‘ Books and 
Culture,” admirably defines culture. 
He says it ‘‘ is never quantity, it is al- 
ways quality of knowledge; it is never 
an extension of ourselves by additions 
from without, it is always enlargement 
of ourselves by development from with- 
in; it is never something acquired, it is 
always something possessed; it is never 
a result of accumulation, it is always a 
result of growth.”’ , 

And the characteristics of the man 
of culture are equally well described 
as ‘not the extent of his information, 
but the quality of his mind; it is not 
the mass of things he knows, but the 


sanity, the ripeness, the soundness of’ 


his nature. '! he man of culture 
is he who has so absorbed what he 
knows that it is a part of himself ”’ 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


Not all the art work in the artistically 
otten-up Cosmopolitan is artistic. For 
instance, notice the set of the hat on 
the man in Mr. Small’s drawing on 
page 109, and the non-appearance of the 
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poppies in Mr. Loeb’s ‘‘ Woman with 
Poppies,’’ in the May ‘‘Examples of 
Recent Art.” 


The most prominent magazine fu- 
nerals of recent date are the following: 
The Illustrated American, in which much 
money has been sunk; and Peterson’s, 
(Peterson’s only in name) which comes 
forth re-incarnated in T'he Argosy. 


John Tracy Jones recently wrote us 
that he had accepted the editorship of 
the Nachusa Magazine. And now 
comes The Editor, with Mr. Jones's an- 
nouncement that he.‘‘has severed his 
connections’’ with that periodical. The 
Nachusa is said to be published in Chi- 
cago. Its founder must have found that 
name in ‘‘The Story of Ab,’’ or some 
other pre-Adamite story* of .Chicago 
make. 

One objection to ex-journalists as 
magazine editors is the fierceness of the 
journalist instinct for news and the 
consequent temptation to turn the mag- 
azine intoa high grade Sunday news- 
paper Look at the announcements for 
June! One magazine exults over the 
capture of Captain Mahan for a naval 
article; another gladly takes what’s left 
of Richard Harding Davis’s Herald de- 
scription of ‘‘The First Shot of the 
War,” and threatens to follow that, a 
month later, with the retelling of the 
now old story of ‘‘The First Bombard- 
ment;’’ and still another lets us know 
that George Kennan has broken away 
from his dear Siberia long enough to 
chronicle a few choice experiences as a 
Red Cross relief in Cuba. Whither 
are our literary magazines drifting? If 
they abandon their field under tempta- 
tion to contest the news field with the 
newspapers, they may waken some dark 
Sunday morning to find the newspapers, 
while holding their own in the fi-ld of 
news, have firmly planted themselves in 
the field of literature. 

Andrew D. White writes in the Cen- 
tury of Constantine Pobedonastzeff, the 
great Russian civico-ecclesiastical min- 
ister, ‘the Torquemada of the Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ This isa new name to 
many Americans, but one that must bo 
taken seriously. It might be well te 
take it in installments. 

The Jenness-Miller Monthly changed 
its name to The Woman’s World, and 
then again to The Gentlewoman —all 
within afew months. But we live in a 
world of change. Geologists tell us 
that even the atomsof the rocks—types 
of immutability though they be—are not 
wholly satisfied, and refuse to stay put! 
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After reading ‘‘ The New Departure 
in British Humour ’”’ in the April Scot- 
tish Review, an American must fail to 
note any more of a ‘‘departure” than 
would be an opening of the doors and 
windows of the house after a long win- 
ter, and the spreading of a hammock in 
the dooryard for better enjoyment of 
the out door air. British humor is 
somewhat richer, broader, less conven- 
tional than it was. 


The new Newspaper Magazine would 
be interesting to Walter Wellman on 
his North-Pole-climbing expedition, or 
to a Klondiker with a big overcoat 
pocket close and handy by, or toa lands- 
man at sea with no newspapers in sight. 
But to ths rest of us, who have news- 
papers till we can’t rest, a magazine 
made up of newspaper clippings, be they 
ever-and-ever so well selected, is a very 
cold lunch served too soon after an over- 
full meal. 


A writer in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
tells how a home may be bought with- 
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out cash. It’s a question whether such 
counsel is not altogether bad in this 
period of trade and manufacture, when 
no man’s tenure is certain. 


Several heretofore unpublished let- 
ters by Charles Lamb appear in Lippin- 
cott’s for May. In one of these is a bit 
of wholesome advice to a young friend 
who inclined to look on the dark side 
of life. He says: ‘‘ You say that this 
world to you seems drained of its 
sweets. . O, Robert, I don’t know 
what you call sweet. Honey and the 
honeycomb, roses and violets are yet in 
the earth. Thesun and moon yet reign 
in Heaven, and the lesser lights keep 
up their pretty twinklings. . . . You 
may extract honey from everything; 
but do not go a-gathering for gall. The 
bees are wiser in their generation than 
the race of sonnet writers and complain- 
ers . . . Whocansee no joys but what 
are passed, and fill people’s heads with 
notions of the unsatisfying nature of 
earthly comforts. I assure you I find 
this world a very pretty place.’’ 
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There is no nation on the face of the 
earth more interesting than France, no 
people more difficult to comprehend 
than the French people. Strange ag- 
gregation of inconsistencies! Studied 
by the light of history, the French are 
mercurial, intensely interested in af- 
fairs, always dramatic and not infre- 
quently tragic. Viewed from the stand- 
po'nt of personal ob:ervation, they are 
strangely indifferent to the trend of 
legislation and tke personnel of minis- 
tries and legislative bodies, and almost 
hopelessly conservative in the presence 
of reforms which strongly appeal to 
them for support. By race proclivities 
and the education of centuries, they in- 
cline to a strong government and glory 
in one-man power. The new thought 
forced upon them by their great Revo- 
lution, and by the scarcely less result- 
ful overthrow of the Second Empire, 
has so thoroughly committed them to 
republicanism that nothing but the ad- 
vent of another overmastering soldier, 
such as the first Napoleon, or a great 
statesman with a Gambetta’s possibili- 
ties rounded out into completeness, can 
overcome their predilection for a par- 
liamentary government. And yet no 
people on the globe have less real sym- 
pathy with real republicanism. As 


Victoria is empress only in name, the 
actual rule of Great Britain being di- 
vided between her parliament and her 
prime minister; so the presidency of 
M. Faure is not a presidency in the 
sense in which we of America use the 
term, but isa limited dictatorship. No 
one other act has so strengthened Pres- 
ident Faure with the French people es 
his recent visit to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, the actredited object of which was 
to effect an alliance with Russia for the 
development of a defensive and, if nec- 
essary, an offensive policy. Sucha visit 
would not be tolerated in a: American 
President. Strong as is the present 
tendency of our people toward an alli- 
ance with Great Britain, a visit of Pres- 
ident McKinley to Queen Victoria, 
accompanied by an exchange of civili- 
ties such as one sovereign accords an- 
other, would be fatal to our President 
and to the contemplated allignce. The 
natural tendency of England and Amer- 
ica toward an equilibrium of two great 
political parties is a condition which 
makes government of the people and 
by the people a fixity in those countries. 
In France no such tendency exists. The 
French Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties are divided into more than a half- 
dozen groups, and each group has its 
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sub-groups, and so on down to the indi- 
vidual. The masses, indifferent to 
party platforms and party cries, follow 
uncertain instincts, voting for a social- 
ist at one time, a republican at another, 
and at another a royalist. 

These are some of the anomalous con- 
ditions which confront the student of 
modern French history. To the thor- 
ough presentation of these and other 
striking conditions. and to the study of 
the French people in the light of a 
broad philosophy, Mr. James Edward 
Courtenay Bodley has given the study 
and thought of years, and the result is 
entitled | ate ss work recently is- 
sued and now finding its way into the 
libraries of English-reading people, the 
world over. Mr. Bodley is an English- 
man, of French descent, whose long 
residence in France and scientific study 
of French institutions enable him to 
treat his subject somewhat familiarly, 
as Mr. Brice has treated our ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.’’ 

Mr. Bodley’s conclusions are far from 
reassuring as to the future of France. 
To him the nation seems to be indiffer- 
ently, and at times sullenly, waiting for 
a change from the present era of small 
and mercenary men inauthority. Aside 
from the phil sophical deductions of the 
auther, the work is replete with valu- 
able informat on as to the practical 
workings of the French government 
In striking contrast with the pessimistic 
view of French statesmen and legisla- 
tive bodies, the author pays strong trib- 
ute to the genius of Napoleon I in 
establishing the civil government of 
France upon a foundation so firm that 
the waves of revolution beat against it 
in vain. This gratifying condition also 
strongly impressed Dr. Albert Shaw, 
who, in his able presentation of the 


municipal situation in Paris, paid like . 


tribute to the statesmanship of the 
First Consul —a statesmanship which, 
as the world moves on to the contem- 
plation of the victories of peace, will 
more and more overshadow the military 
prestige of the conqueror. 





Readers of the magazines of the pe- 
riod are familiar with the name of Eben 
E. Rexford— but not as a poet. Now 
comes this proiific Wisconsin litterateur 
with a blank verse tale of love and war, 
entitled ‘‘ Brother and Lover—a Wom- 
an’sStory ’t+ Itisasimple heart story 


*Two volumes, #4. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
+John B. Alden, publisher, New York. 
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of a woman whose love, after her moth- 
er’s death, centered upon her brother. 
Her lover found her heart preoccupied. 
Brother and lover went to the war for 
the Union. The brother was killed by 
a saber-cut; the lover lost an arm in an 
attempt to save his life. There is real 
pathos in the meeting of the two mourn- 
ers over the grave of the dead soldier, 
and the awakening of the maiden’s 
heart to the great fact of life —to over- 
mastering love. 
‘“* And overhead [ heard the pine’s low voice 
Telling its troubles to the wandering wind, 


While in the rustling grasses at my feet 
I seemed to hear a voice all jubilant. 


. 


Ah yes, he knew, and for love’s sake was 
glad, 

As was the bird that from its little nest 

Upon his grave soared singing up the sky, 

To tell the story at the gate of Heaven.” 


The Chouans (Les Chouans) and The 
Conscript ( Le Requisitionaire) in one vol- 
ume; also The Wild Ass’ Skin (La Poan 
de Chagren) and other Stories, in one 
volume, are fair representatives of the 
elegant and inexpensive edition of De 
Balzac’s complete works, translated by 
Ellen Marriage, with a preface by 
George Saintsbury, recently issued by 
the Gebbie Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia. ‘Che Chouans started Honoré 
de Balzac on the road to fame. Itisa 
military adventure-novel, a French sug- 
gestion of Scott, and, like Scott’s novels, 
it sometimes drags. It develops two 
strong characters, M’lle de Vernuil and 
Marche-d-Terre. The Wild Ass’ Skin 
is an allegory and is loaded with moral. 
Its text, us Mr. Saintsbury says, ‘‘ may 
be put religiously as, ‘Know that for 
all these things God will bring thee 
unto judgment.’’’ Were one to fo'm 
an opinion of Balzac from a reading of 
these two widely different works, he 
would incline to ‘‘take to the woods,” 
for while both abound in suggestions of 
the French Shakspeare, neither book 
is who ly satisfying. 





Uncle Henry’s Letters to the Farm 
Boy,* by Henry Wallace, is a little 
book, big with suggestions, drawn from 
long experience and mature reflection. 
Its author knows how the farm boy 
feels, having experienced his isolation, 
his hopes, his ambitions. He deals 
with the boy’s relations with his father 
and mother, his chum, himself. Mr. 
Wallace has written a book that every 
farmer boy should read. 





*Wallace Publishing Company, Des Moines. 
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NO LONGER NEEDED. 


The Above Gollection 
of Grutches, 


Braces, Canes and various other appli- 
ances left Dr. J. S. Caster by patients 
who were cured by’ (7 0 


MAMET 


after other remedies had failed. If you 

have tried everything else, write for tes- 

timonials furnished by prominent people, 

both of Burlington and elsewhere. 
Address 


DR. J. S. CASTER, Burlington, Iowa, 
“Separate Books for Ladies.” 





Just What You 
Want, Ladies! 


Baughman’s Adjustable Tailor System 


provides a large sized Lesson Sheet giving you the 

position of the two hands as they appear in setting 

the machine. Every movement indicated, as to 

order,and name. Nodrafting. No agg It 

divides the garment according to the form. Always 

——_ fashion. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address 


J. S. BAUGHMAN, 
523 Division Street, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

















Burlington Tent and 
Awning Factory 


M. F. WIEDEMANN, PROP. 


Tents and Tabernacles 


FOR RENT. 


| 313 N. Main St, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


To TWENTY QUESTIONERS—Follow- 
ing up our statement in last month’s 
Publisher’s Notes, to the effect that 
the editor of this department would 
take a summer, or war, vacation, we 
hereby announce that the Twenty 
Questions will not appear during the 
summer and fall. Following is a list of 
the ten successful ones in the May 
competition: 

THE SUCCESSFUL TEN LAST MONTH.* 


Gertrude Hulette, age 11, 332 Lincoln 
avenue, Council Bluffs 

Helen I. Ferris, age 14, Carthage, Ill. 

Guy R. Shaw, age 12, Vinton. 

Wait R. Lovelace, age 16, Potsdam, 
| Se? 

Ethel Crego, age 14, Walker. 

Rollie Fox, age 16, Mead, Saunders 
Co., Neb. 

Juliette Reynolds, age 14, Dexter. 

Roxy Lawrence, age 15, Hazleton 

Carrie Corbett, age 15, 228 North Tejon 
street, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Lina B. Reichart, age 16, Tipton. 
When planning for your summer va- 

cation, do not overlook the Lake Supe- 

rior region. No more delightful or 


*Write the publisher telling him whom to 
send your subscription to and when to begin. 


healthful place can be found than Su- 
perior, Wis. The Euclid hotel at that 
place is one of the most popular sum- 
mer homes on Lake Superior. Write 
them for terms. 


The May number of THE MIDLAND 
is unusually good.—Laura A. Payne, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


The Weis Music and Magazine Bind- 
er is notonly a great convenience, but 
really a necessity. It combines utility 
with economy. 


I became acquainted with THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY through a neighbor 
loaning me two copies last winter, and 
am delighted with its original, spicy, 
and altogether commendable make-up, 
showing what Westerners are capable 
of accomplishing in literary work, and 
thinking possibly the intellectual Hub 
may westward take its way from Bos- 
ton.—Mrs. Alice E. Wells, Princeton, 
Kan. 


Those who have tested the merits of 
the ‘‘Oxydonor Victory,” a new meth- 
od of treating diseases, are strong in 
their testimony concerning it. It is 
certainly worthy of a fair investigation 
and trial. 


Please mention THE MipDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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OUR $5.90 GIFT,.&é 


To advertise our victorious plan of selling furniture from factory to fireside, we give absolutely FREE ( j 
with every couch, as shown below, an elegant quadruple silver-plated teapot, guaranteed to be worth 
$5.00 and to wear forten years. Certificate of warranty, signed by manufacturer, accompanies teapot. 
(33> READERS OF THIS PUBLICATION NEED SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. “3 
: If goods are found as represented and entirely satisfactory, remit 

: $9 wholesale ——s price of the couch alone, 30 days 

9 after shipment; if not return at our expense. ’ 











WE OFFER this couch 
for trial orders be- 
cause it’s one of our 
Greatest Bargains. 
Full size, 29x72in. 
Upholstered in fin- 
est grade imported 
corduroy or velours, 
any color. Sama- 
plesof covering 
free on request, 
Full set best springs 
i Spring edges and 
end. Deep biscuit 
tufted. Best wool 
. 3 fringe. Theteapot 
= : ~ is extra large, 10- 
in. high, 6-in. diameter. Fine stipple finish and elaborately engraved. Ifyou prefer, we will send, in lien of the teapot, a 
syrup cup and plate, butter dish, or sugar bow! of the same high grade ware, and fully warranted for 
ten years. Orderto-day. Don’t putit off. All that’s necessary is to say that you’re a reader of this publication (this is im 
rtant), that you accept our Sample Offer No. 4 on 30 days’ trial, state color of upholstering and premium desired, and give 
Pall shipping directions. QUAKER VALLEY MFG. CO,, 355 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








1850--48 YEARS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS--1898. 


The United States Lite Insurance 60. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ASSETS $7,623,100. PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS OVER $20,000,000. 


Att POLICIES issued are incontestable after one year. Allows thirty days of grace for the payment of 

any premium. Have no restrictions whatever as to travel, residence or occupation. Assured can 
borrow at any time after third year the full cash surrender value. Death claims paid promptly without 
discount. Final results on policies unexcelled. Easiest selling policies on the market. 


OUR CONVERTIBLE LIFE POLICY AS LOW AS $12.90 PER THOUSAND, AGE 25, 


With dividends it furnishes twenty years of insurance at an average cost of only $6.00 per year. Women 
written as well as men. Teachers make good agents. Liberal contracts to agents and active agents 
wanted. Write for information. 


L. E. SPENCER, Manager, 809-810 Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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T donot wish my subscription dropped, 
for I consider THE MIDLAND one of 
the best among the magazines I am re- 
ceiving.—Gould Smith, M. D., Taylor- 
ville, Ill. 


THE MIDLAND is making a rapid ad- 
vancement, and its many friends in this 
country are watching it with interest 
and pride.—W. T. Whitlock, Howard, 
Kas. 


I receive your MIDLAND promptly 
each month, and am much pleased with 
its general tone. It is an interesting 
magazine throughout, especially to one 
who has anacquaintance in the West.— 
Merritt Greene, President Bridgewater 
Gas Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

I want to thank you for founding THE 
MIDLAND, and for the sensible editorial 
in your February number on free rural 
mail delivery.—Alice W. Beatty, Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 


The excellent sketch of General Grant 
is continued. It is written by Judge 
tmerson of Missouri, and is by far the 
best and fullest of Grant’s early life up 
to and during the first year of the war, 
ever published. It is one of the best 
features of THE MIDLAND ever present- 
ed.— Herald, Dubuque. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is at hand, 
fresh and entertaining. A marked im- 
provement is observable in each suc- 
ceeding number.—Hr2, Rochester, 
Mich. 


I cannot think of our library being 
without THE MIDLAND.—Clara F. Hark- 
ness, Librarian, Humboldt. 


I have been a subscriber from the first 
number, and intend keeping up my very 
small support of the magazine, chiefly 
because it is worth all it costs. I wish 
you success.—W. D. Wells, Principal 
City School District No. 3, Davenport. 


Please mention ‘THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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Don’t Be Afraid 


To ask us questions about monumental work. We 

4 U is E wy have executed some of the finest work in the west for 

some of the best people, and would be pleased to cor- 

respond with you. High grade work is rare, because 

it is not understood by the ordinary dealer. We make 

a specialty of it, and sell it at a price that gives you 

the value of your money and satisfaction. e furnish 

bonds and twenty-five-year guarantees. Work deliv- 
ered anywhere in the United States. 





The Gruber Monument, Marble, Granite 


UG jaetCe or Stone, is elegant in every particular. 
UGHT BY BETTER CLASS . F 
EVERYWHERE We have made a reputation on Mausoleum Con- 
struction. 


GRUBER MARBLE C0. JZ 
MUSCATINE in Gruber Marble Co., 


—e FRONT ST., MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


W. L. Morris 


Goitre=*Rupture Cured FLORIST. 


without a knife or Surgical operation. Pay | City Store, 516 Walnut St. Phone 384. 
when cured. No pain o danger. No deten- 

tion from business. Consultation by letter or _ NEW IMPROVED 

in person, free and confidential. Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 











With or without Face fiooning Attachment, 
DRS. BONHAM & DE VORE, intents tence ee nee 
416 Tama Block, Burlington, Ia. | ay ha mee my | 


ids, Rheumatism,Gout, Neuralgia,LaGrippe, 
Female Complaints, all Blood, Skin, Nerve and 
KidneyDiseases.Reduces surplus flesh. Beauti- 
fies the complexion.Size 39x 1in.folded ;weight 
= os is not a cloak orsack buta Cabinet sup- 
jay galvanized frame. Descriptive Book Free. Price Low. 
anted DV. MOLLENKOPP & McCREBRY, Toledo, Ohio. 
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“h z| IS FITTED WITHA OUDIE CNS .3 
ay No matter how fine the Single Achro- 4 
hr matic Lens may be, there is always a 2 
Ei doubt about it cutting a 4x5 plate sharp to iy 
is the edge. There is no doubt about 2 
E+ Our No. 4, We GUARANTEE it to take a perfectly sharp picture. 1% 
€ ee ere OR % 
4 Price, with Double Plate Extra Plate Holders ..... 75c = 
« -repai ) yp of z 
€\ Holder, (Prepaid to any part of ° We handle Cameras and Photo Sup- 1 
c, the United States ........000. , — 3 
El plies of every description. ye 
Eis All the Popular Makas of Cameras ALL THE STANDARD BRANDS OF SUPPLIES AY REDUCED PRICES 2 
€\ ' 2 
7c GATALOGUES FREE ° 4 
& INQUIRIES GHEERFULLY 

Ep NgUibits Chicago Camera Company... 
ir 48 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. ILL. 2 
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Illinois College of Osteopathy, 
Surgery and Medicine. 


OFFICE SUINE 506, 167 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
soe D. E. KERR, Secretary and Manager. 








Actual Dissecting, Obstetrics, Cook County Hospital Clinics, Toxi- 
Special Features cology, Poisons and Their Antidotes, Surgery and Medicine — not 
taught in other Osteopathic Colleges—Osteopathic Clinical Practice daily three full terms. 
EACH STUDENT IS GUARANTEED 
The actual dissecting of one lateral half of a cadaver; the attendance upon and assisting in_at least six 
cases of accouchement; a full course in minor surgery and clinics; two years clinical course in Cook County 
hospital; every branch taught in a medical college during the first two years are taught in this college. 


WRITE FOR FINELY ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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s Our ** ROUND ROBIN ”’ contains a few names for 
Osteopathic Treatments reference. We would be pleased to furnish upon appli- 
cation hundreds of addresses of our patients, always the best advertisements. If you have some chronic 
disease, gyemounees by physicians “incurable,” call and we wil: be pleased_to give you an examination 
gratis, We use no drugs in the treatment of Osteopathy. We will not take your 
case unless we can cure you. Remember we treat all diseases. Treatise on Osteopathy for 2-cent 
stamp. Our motto is: “‘High grade, thorough, practical, scientific.” 


Illinois College of Osteopathy, Surgery and Medicine, 
Office Suite 506, 167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Please mention THE MiptAND when writing advertisers. 
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THE EUCLID. 


HE EUCLID HOTEL is near the water and 
railway stations. It is steam-heated, electric 
lighted, and thoroughly modern. The best place 
in the country for the relief of hay fever and 
malaria. Rates $10 per week and upwards. 


Trout Fishing, | Lake Fishing, Hunting and Aquatic Sports Abound. 


THE EUCLID, SUPERIOR, WIS. 
§ CECE SEES CECE SCEEEEEEEE SEC EE ESE CECE EE EEEEEEE CECE EERE 





Be 
Progressive 


and go north for the Summer. 
Try the Lake Superior climate 
and keep cool until the war is 
over. 


Superior, 
Wis., 


at the head of the largest body 
of fresh water on the globe, is 
the place to stay while there is 
blood on the moon. 

Give up going to professional 
resorts. 








Geo. E. Hallett, Architect, 








615 WALNUT ST., 
DES MOINES, - - IOWA, 


Plans, specifications and details careful prepared for all classes of buildings. Special attention 
to su erintendence of construction. Correspondence invited. References with pamphlet containing ph >to- 


graphs of specimens of work cheerfully furnished. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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How Gold is Foan 


IN THE GREAT ANGELO MINES 








They are situated in the Blue Mountains of Oregon, 25 miles west of 


Baker City. 


LORENA RICH ANGELO 


GOO FT 





. 
/000_FEET 1500. FEET? P'S 1500 FEET 


The above is a bird’s-eye view of the Angelo group of mines, showing also the 
mill site and water right. They extend from east to west 4,000 feet on the vein, and 
contain in all 55 acres. The vein or ore body is 6 feet wide at the surface. It is what 
is known as a true contact vein, being a gold-bearing quartz between walls of granite 
on one side and gneiss on the other. Veins of this character extend downward 
indefinitely. 
ange Lo 










+$00_ FT 


cee ee omen ee Eee eH wee: 


ORE 


_ UPWARDS OF 1000000 TONS 
OF ORE 


1000 FT 


TUNNEL 
1500. FT 4500 FT 











1000 FT 








Ore Ore Ore Ore 


This cut gives a profile of the hill over, through and downward into which this 
remarkable ore body passes. Above tie tunnel indicated there are over 1,000,000 
tons of ore on the Angelo and Richmond claims alone. Ass«ys on the vein vary from 
$20 to $1,400 per ton in gold. The facilities for working this property reduce the 
cost of mining and milling to less than $4 per ton. In view of this, the value of the 
ore above the tunnel, estimated on the basis of even the lowest assay, is difficult to 
comprehend. When the ore on the same level in the Lorena, and the limitless depth 
of ore below the level of the creek on the entire 4,000 feet of the vein are introduced 
into the estimate the possibilities of this property are beyond computation. This 
group of mines is owned by the North American Mining and Transportation Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. It is one of the most remurkable gold deposits in this country. 
When its natural advantages are considered, in the way of wood, water, accessibility, 
and a climate that permits it to be worked every day in the year, it becomes still 
more remarkable as a wealth producer of fabulous value. It will be developed during 
the coming summer, and a limited amount of the company’s treasury stock will be 
sold for that purpose. The stock will be issued fully paid and non-assessable and sold 
for a short time at 12 cents per share. The par value of a share is $1, and the develop- 
ment of this one property alone will bring the sto@k to par. Subscriptions for stock 
should be sent by draft or postoffice money order, payable to TOM BURKE, Treasurer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The name and address of the subscriber should be plainly written. 
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Shere are other 


Business 
Schools--but 


in no other school in the West will you 
find such commodious and elegantly 
furnished rooms, such thorough and 
practical courses of study, such experi- 
enced teachers and such facilities for 
aiding graduates as a thorough inves- 
tigation of 


Spalding’s GommercialGollege 


(INCORPORATED) 


will show. This old and reliable insti- 
tution is just entering upon its thirty- 
third year, and is prepared to give prac- 
tical instruction in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Telegraphy, English 
Branches, etc., at lowest rates. 


20 Rooms, 18 Teachers and Lecturers. 
80-page Catalogue Free. 


J. F. SPALDING, A. M., Prest. 
East Wing New York Life Bldg, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


National 
Educational 
| Association 


ag 
Washington, D. @. 


ok 


THE WABASH is the SHORT LINE 


to Washington, D. C., and solicits 





the patronage of all who expect 
to attend the National Educational 
Association in July. For rates 


and full information write 


Ss. W. FLINT, 


P. & T. A., Des Moines, Iowa, 


c. S. CRANE, 
G.P. & T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 























IOWA MICE. 
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No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Ab 


STRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO, oe ‘JOSEPH MICH. 















" Hi propo to earl 
E OFFER THIS WEE ‘x ew 97 Bo : 


4Wdand Girls’ Wheels, . Tires, $9, 
= Art Catalogue and FAD free. 


tL. G. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rocky 
Mountain 
Limited 


New fast flyer, Chicago to Colorado Springs 
Denver and Manitou. 


“Great Rock Island 
Route.” 


Entire new equipment—Library buffet smokers, 
chair cars, Pullman sleepers and improved din- 
ing cars— Wide vestibule train throughout, built 
expressly for this service—Best train between 


Chicago and Colorado. 


Jeers Chicago daily at 4:30P. M.; Pessapest, 

8:57 P. M.; Des Moines, 1:20 A. M.; "Omahi a, 5:20 
A. M., and arriving at Denver or Colorado 
Springs at 8:00 P. M. 


Only One Night on the Road. 


Handsome descriptive book, ‘‘ Manitou and the 
Mountains,’ sent free on application. Address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


G.P.A.,C., R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO. 





HENRY W. ZEIDLER, 


MUSCATINE ARCHITECT, AND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CONSTRUCTION...... 


107 W. Second St., 3d Floor, MUSCATINE, IOWA, 


Plans and Specifications furnished for any 
style of building. 


“Exchange a Bad Odor for a Good One.” 
SCENTED TWINE burns and sweetly medicates 
— nage ser aod to pastilles; 
indispensable for Toilet k Stateroom and Apart- 
ment. a — healthful. Mailed—3 Spee, ee. 


Agents wan MMOSS, Perfumes, 125 Fu 
Street, New York. 


CUBA 


A powerful and thrilling history of Cuba 
and the late wars. A complete descrip- 
tion of the Island, describing the great 
agricultural and mineral resources. How 
fortunes can be made there with small 
capital. 40 views made from photo- 
graphs taken on the Island. A complete 
map, showing every road and river in 
Cuba; also a WAR , showing where 
our army and navy will fight with Spain. 
Price 25 cents. Agents wanted on sal- 
ary or commission. Write for circulars. 


Cuban Pub. Co., 729 13th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


























THEY ALWAYS CARRY IT. 
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CHICAGO 
GREAT 
WESTERN 
ANT BAZ 











FAST LINE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DUBUQUE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. JOSEPH 
KANSAS CITY 


F. H. LORD, G. P. & T. A., CHICAGO. 
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The Above Combination Picture is a Fair Sample of 
the Work Done by 


605 Walnut Street, 


DES MOINES, -_. IOWA. 














) DIRECT LINE 


@ 


PAUL 


: INN 
ay: Yigg ke Ne “OMAIA. 
10U) arabe 

WATERTOWN. 


ORTON, GP. ra CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 























FIRE, LIGHTNING 
FIND TORNADOES 


The Des Moines 
Fire Insurance Gompani 


One of the strong and successful 
lowa lastitutions. 














... ASSETS, $500,000. 
Hm 


HOME OFFICE: 
405 Court Ave., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


J. G. ROUNDS, PRESIDENT. 
J. S. CLARK, SECRETARY. 
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SUPCPTOUS 
Hair 














A canveth of hair on the upper lipgalso occasionally on 
the neck and arms, is the humiliation of many of my sex. 

I suffered for years; tried, by actual count, eleven dif- 
ferent advertised remedies, and submitted once to an 
electrical operation. Nothing was effective until I came 
across a preparation in a little hair-dressing shop in 
Paris, six years ago 

it removed the unsightly growth of hair, which had 
become thick and coarse on account of the frequent ap- 
= of advertised stuff, which removed the hair 

tem pee but caused it to grow coarser than ever. 
hen say that this certain Parisian preparation 

effected a permanent removal, I mean just as I say—per- 
manent, for it has been six years since > first used it, and 
there is no sign of a renewed growth ye 

I paid six hundred franes for the to »ormula and have 
earned my living by selling this preparation ever since. 
1 call it simply “ Helen Markoe’ 8 Depilatory. 


United States Health Reports (Vol. iv, No. 28, 
page 11) officially endorses as follows: “ Upon 
analysis we find Helen Markoe’s preparation to con- 
tain such ingredients as will destroy follicle and 
otherwise permanently remove hair. Is harmless 
to skin.” 

I employ no agents, and give each patron my personal 
attention. Write for particulars to 

HELEN M. MARKOE, Room 2038M, 
American Tract Society Building, N.Y. City, N. Y. 








The 


Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 


ANIA ing Days 


«+ VIA... 


The 
Overland 


Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 


Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 








ing Car Chicago to California. Cars. ; 1 
sabeisciaisiia Palace Drawing-room Sleep- { 

a tog mag) 9 ee ing Cars leave Chicago daily ' 
oS Cpe oF Me ISKERN; | at 6.00 p. m., and run through i 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, : 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets to San Francisco and Los \ 
Vin ww wees Angeles without change via i 


_ THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE | 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERM RAILWAY. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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The 

American Navy, 
Cuba and 
Hawaii 


A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half-tone pic- 
tures of the American Navy, Cuba and 
Hawaii has just been published, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
has made arrangements for a special 
edition for the benefit of its patrons 
and will furnish the full set, 160 pic- 
tures, for $1.00. In view of the present 
excitement regarding Cuba these pic- 
tures are very timely. Send amount 
with full address to 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent C.,M. &St.P.Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN w» TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


It Affords the Best Direct Line te 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound Points via the Black Hills and Billings. 
Personally conducted Oalifornia Excursions 
are run by this line every Wednesday. 


98 per cent Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about the 
train service, rates, time, etc., via this route 
from any ticket agent, or by addressing 


P. S. BUSTIS, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 





FRANK H. NUTTER, 
Landscape Architect and 
Engineer #& #* 

(City Park Engineer’ 
710 Sykes Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Advice, Sketches, or Complete Desi, and Plans for laying 
out, ing, improving or planting of Parks, Cemeteries, Public 
or Private Grounds of any description or size, or for development 
of property. Correspondence solicited. 





Telephones, Hours, 9 to 11 &. m., sto § p. m, 


Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a. m, 
DR. E. H. HAZEN, 


Cor. Fifth and Locust Sts,, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Specialties: Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 


Office, Marquardt Blk., Room 303. 





E, D. SAMSON, President. 


G. H. SHAW, Vice-President. 


C, H. MARTIN, Treasurer. 


C. D. RAWSON, Medical Director. 
H, P, BAKER, Secretary. 





ES MOINES’ best and most popular Life Association. Please investigate the plan and rates 
of ‘The Ideal System,” operated under the superior laws of Iowa, and be convinced of its 


excellent merits. 


oO investigate generally means to become a friend and member. 





A few good live agents can secure a good contract by addressing 


Our new offices are over 415 Locust Street. 


H, P. BAKER, Secretary. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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.- The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 


Savery 
House_— 


RATES, $2.60 TO $4.60 PER DAY. 


An excellent Café on first floor. Service frst-class. 
Prices reasonable. 











W. L. BROWN, Mgr. Des Moines, Iowa. 








[OWA PRINTING CO. 
120 Fourth St., Des Moines. D ES MOINES AVEO 


»#sLithographer S Ss MF Bor Ns 


Printers, Binders, : . FCA NVAS 
SUR 7 wv ~ 
Blank Book Makers. » | WO _GU0Rs. 
Copper Plate Calling Cards, Invitations, etc. Litho- WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & PRICES. 


graphed County, School and Other Bonds in blank 
or made to order. 














When Ordering Hams or Breakfast Bacon 


e--Gall for the... 


‘Riidelity” [3rand. 





(iO ‘Most Delicate in Flavor and Uniform in Quality. 
T. M, Sinclair Co., -« Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Orders Received by Mail 


FROM PERSONS LIVING AWAY FROM DES MOINES HAVE 
AS CAREFUL ATTENTION AS CUSTOMERS 
BUYING IN PERSON. 
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O GREATER aid to the shopping community has ever been devised 
than the Mail Order System. Ladies living at a distance, and 
occupied by the various duties of life, cannot always find time to visit 
the city to purchase the different articles they desire. To them the sys- 
tem is invaluable. They may be a thousand miles away, but still can 
purchase their goods as easily and satisfactorily as if they were to visit 
our store in person. 

A postal card directed to us will bring you samples of goods you 
may want to see. You can then sit quietly at home and make your 
selections without the bother of going to market. 

Our Mail Order Department is as perfect and as well equipped as 
human ingenuity can make it. Excellent in system—wonderful in large 
transactions, and wonderful in saving money. The most experienced 
people we have are deputized to attend to your wants. They are alive 
to the swift changing fashions; their experience in the business teaches 
them which are the most serviceable and stylish goods. 

When we receive an order it is at once placed in the hands of a 
clerk who knows all about the goods to be selected. They will not make 
any mistake, and they will select articles that they know will give the 
best of satisfaction. If they should at any time fail, you are at liberty 
to return the articles sent and we will exchange them for other goods 
or refund your money. 


THE HARRIS-EMERY CO. 


Is an establishment known and respected throughout all Iowa. It has 
grown from a small beginning until it is now, without doubt, the largest 
Dry Goods, Millinery and Carpet Store in the state. Some of you who 
receive this magazine may at some time visit our city, and to you we 
extend a cordial invitation to call at our large store which fronts on two 
streets—is 66x128 feet in size—has five floors and basement, covering a 
ground area of 42,240 square feet. Our store is situated at Seventh 
and Walnut Streets, just three blocks from the New Union Depot, 
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EH and reached by car lines from every depot in the city. 
S&S At our store we have a large and comfortable waiting and toilet 


es 
R 








‘ 
VA 


room where we invite our friends to make themselves at home. From 
those who cannot come to Des Moines we will be pleased to receive 
a written communication at any time, and will give every such com- 
munication prompt and careful attention. 


| HARRIS-EMERY CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. _ 
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Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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QUALITY rirsst, seconp avo ALL THE TIME, 


is out ONE aim in the construction of our product. 





FF FF KF 


We esRE BRAUMULLER PIANO 


Side by side with the most expensive 
makes on the market and invite comparison. 





Our Intention is to Make the BRAUMULLER Known 
Throughout America, 


And every legitimate means will be undertaken to accomplish the object 


of our ambition. : 
W. H. BOWEN, 
GENERAL WESTERN MANAGER, TRAER, IOWA. 














I have had a BRAUMULLER Piano in my house since November, 1896, From our expe- 
rience with it, esteem it a pleasure to recommend it in all respects, Many skilled pianists 
have spoken in most enthusiastic terms of its rare tone and timbre and its easy action. 


JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Editor Midland Monthly. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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The DES MOINES ACADEMY OF ART offers a thorough course of instruc 
tion in the regular pictorial art. Drawing from plaster casts is the universal 
preparatory drill for art students. It forms a solid foundation upon which to 
build any branch of the art. The Des Moines School carries cast drawing as 
far as is usually required by art schools at home and abroad. Painting from 
still-life is practiced for the purpose of acquiring skill in handling the different 
mediums, such as oil and water-colors, and for the study of textures, values, 
arrangement, etc, A life model poses every day, which offers the student 
opportunities for the most advanced work. A composition class is open to all 
students of the school free of charge. This class meets every other Saturday 
evening, and each student brings his original plan for a picture of a subject 
‘which has been given to the entire class. These compositions are placed on 
the wall and criticised before the class) The regular school meets five days a 
week from 9 to 4 o'clock, and criticism and instruction is given on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 12 o'clock, Instruction is given in 
the Saturday school from 9 to 12 o'clock. The nicht school meets on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings the model poses from 7:30 to 9:30, Instrucdon is 
given on Tuesday evenings. The studios are well-equipped with casts, draper- 
ies and objects for still-life, drawing models, easels’ etc., and are well lighted 
by north top windows, The school is located on the top floor of the Y, M. 
C. A building. Students can be fitted here to enter the life classes in the 
Paris schools Persons wishing an art education are requested to correspond 
with MR, CHAS, A. CUMMING, Director of the Des Moines Academy of Art. 
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Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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-Realstered 
Shetland Ponies! 


Largest and finest herd on earth. 











P' YNY Saddles and Bridles, Single and Double 
Harness, Miniature Vehicles of latest design in 
Write for what you want, enclosing 
stamp for profusely illustrated descriptive price- 
list, 


great variety. 


J. Murray Hoag, Beldena Farms 


MAQUOKETA, IOWA, 
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‘Sy. TARTS 


Q autograph of STEWART 


roller will give you troubl 


SHORN'S Ss ) SHADE ROL 


—— 5 na nn sae viele 











WHEN BUYING SHADE ROLLERS 


or shades already mounted on 
rollers, always see that the 


HARTSHORN appears on 
the roller, if it does not, the 









ina very short time and you 
will have to buy another. It 
is economy to buy the right 
sort, the first time, and the 
autograph of STEWART 
HARTSHORN is never ona 
poor roller. 























FROM MAKER LO USER: 



















ployees. 


sewing. 


SO ag. | Singer Sewing-Machines cannot | 
hain Soe | be obtained through department | 

stores or merchandise dealers; they | 
| are delivered directly from maker to |]7 

user only through our own em- 
They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family 


« CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? 


i 
’ 























CHAIN-STITCH 


WORK. 


CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, 
located in every city in the world. 
EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR | 


ANY STYLE OF CABINET | 


Sold for Cash, or Leased. 
Old Machines Exchanged. 














E SOLD ON 


BOGOR COS SLAC AUS BASE CEEEE GARE CED OED UEAACUUNOS 





SINGER SEWING- ts dein a 


THE SINGER MEG.CO. E 
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THE y cmmauacanennan MaIIEIIN " 
COLUMBIA 


‘Steady 
, MARES. | work 
oS) CLIMBING || swittly 
~~ : done 
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$125. 


All Columbias 
are made of the 
famous 5 per cent 
Nickel Steel Tub- 
ing-the strongest 


that’s the way of the 
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the art.lf anythin i 
sa | ; Standa ra Typewriter. ¢ 
we will put it into 4 
7 \ Columbias. 3 ¥ 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD ee Sees eee 
¢ 
id » New York. i 

POPE MFG CO. HARTFORD, CONN. || | 4 327 Broadway, New Yor 3 | 
ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA mevess o— us 4 

| TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CEN ecece ee GG | 





a peerless dentifrice.” 
MAXINE ELLIOTT. 


, Among other beautiful and accom- 
; plished women who have freely com- 


- mended this famous dentifrice are —— o 
4\ 





SaraAH BERNHARDT Marie AIMEE oN 

Marie STUDHOLME Rose COGHLAN 

Cara LIPMAN Marie Roze Se. 
’ Emma ABBOTT ALWINA VALLERIA 


Z 
A> 
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For a sample of Van Buskirk's fragrant Sozodont, 
send three cents (postage), mentioning this maga- 
zine, to P. O. Box 247, New York City. 





HALL & RUCKEL 
New YORK Sole Proprietors (Established 1848) LonpDon 
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Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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